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24th ANNUAL 
REGIONAL INSTITUTES 
FOR ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


(Sponsored by the Illinois State Library ) 


Wednesday, March 27 
Effie Lansden, Hostess 


Wednesday, April 3 


Bella Steurnagel, Hostess 


Carrollton Thursday, April 4 
Laura L. Wright, Hostess 


Marshall Wednesday, April 10 
Mrs. Marjorie L. Dewey, Hostess 


Milford Thursday, April 11 
Mrs. Evelyn L. Rush, Hostess 


Abingdon Tuesday, April 16 
Mrs. Anna M. Bowton, Hostess 


Streator Wednesday, April 17 
Alice E. Arthur, Hostess 


Clinton Thursday, April 18 
Lillian Kent, Hostess 


Lockport Tuesday, April 23 


Helen Helmick, Hostess 


Wilmette Wednesday, April 24 
Ann L. Whitmack, Hostess 


Rochelle 5 Thurisiay, April: 25: 


Leona Ringering, Hostess | 
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ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


EDWARD J. HUGHES 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


HELENE H. ROGERS 
Assistant State Librarian 


MARGARET C. NORTON 
Chief, Archives 


CHARLOTTE RYAN 
Chief, Extension Service 


HARRIET M. SKOGH 
Chief, General Reference 


JESSIE JENKS 
In Charge of Adult Education Work 


AGNES LONG 
Field Visitor—School Libraries 


BERNICE WIEDEMANN KARRAKER 
Field Visitor—Public Libraries 


Number of books, magazines and newsp2pers...........- eee eee eee eee eee eee 188,796* 
PUN GE GEOCUNNNIED., DUUIUIOEE 5 nn ic ck ce ccc wccveweeccvacececcess 155,860 
I SN cas sa ay eae Kies aah eG a ei eRe We ge cee ae nee 1,597,000 
I atat Arc tare et eley ci te Bla beara Ale RK Re AS ea ae ewe Re De a ee STR eh 20,160 
Number of current periodicals received annually..................0c eee eeeeee 758 


(including subscriptions, donations, deposits—U. S.) 
* As of December 1, 1939. 


Publications of the Illinois State Library include the BIENNIAL REPORT which is 
prepared for the General Assembly and which gives a summary account of the work of all 
departments (including the Archives, Extension Service and the General Library) and the 
use and growth of the library; ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, a monthly bulletin which serves 
as a news medium of the public libraries of the state, the MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT 
ADDITIONS to the book collection of the State Library; and, the LEAFLETS issued from 
time to time, explaining certain phases of service. Leaflets in print at the present time are: 


Leaflet No. 1 Picture Collection 

Leaflet No. 2 Free Books for Illinois Readers 
Leaflet No. 3 Librarian’s Professionai Shelf, 1938 
Leaflet No. 4 Books for Reference Collection, 1938 
Jaaflet No. Qe Phe Aschives , es 28 38 


Leaffey’ Ko} GrAdytt, Edugadidn; are } opportunity for you. 














THE QUESTION BOX 


Conducted by H. Vail Deale 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington 








WHAT Does A. L. A. MEAN TO You? 


Chief interest for many librarians dur- 
ing the holidays was the annual midwinter 
meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago, December 27-30. 
Of what significance was such a gathering 
of professional leaders and laymen to li- 
brarians of smal! public or college libraries? 
It would be interesting to note how many 
librarians in Illinois extend their profes- 
sional interest to include membership in 
our national organization, the American 
Library Association. No doubt these fig- 
ures are available, but perhaps they would 
not tell us the benefits which are being 
derived from such a national group work- 
ing toward common ends. How does the 
A. L. A. touch your particular library and 
community? Do you take advantage of 
its advisory services in planning for new 
buildings and physical equipment, changes 
in staff personnel, and the selection of 
bookstock? Whether you are a member 
of A. L. A. or not, perhaps these are ques- 
tions which you ought to be considering 
as another year begins. At the midwinter 
meeting we heard more about the long- 
discussed proposals for the reorganization 
of A. L. A. If the present proposals are 
carried out, it is to be hoped that the 
Small Libraries Round Table will become 
a division in a section known as the Li- 
braries Section. Then perhaps the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness will be 
heard...and answered. 


Wuy Not EXCHANGE PUBLICITY IDEAS? 


From one of our professional friends 
comes the above inquiry. So many times we 
feel that we are the only ones having trouble 
in thinking of original ideas for displays, 
printed lists, etc. Why not send some of 
your best lists or ideas to a neighboring 
librarian and ask for a sample from his 
library? Librarians are more and more 
recognizing the importance of publicity in 
one form or another. What about library 
films? Films may help to get across to your 
community leaders the needs of the library. 
Crowded shelves, worn-out volumes, more 
room needed for reference service...All 
these matters can be quickly and accurately 
presented through a short film which you 
yourself can take, or perhaps can have 


taken at small cost. This was the gist 
of a publicity session at the midwinter 
A. L. A. The Oak Park Public Library 
recently completed a film which shows the 
crowded areas in the library. The total 
cost of having the film done commercially, 
including several consultations, was only 
five hundred dollars. But you do not have 
five hundred or even one hundred dollars to 
spend, you say! All right, but you might 
discover a camera fiend in your locality 
who would be delighted trying to “show-up” 
your needs. When you have succeeded in 
making a short film that tells the story 
of your library, find a patron who has a 
projector and then invite various club groups 
and civic bodies to arrange for a showing 
at one of their meetings. Of course there 
are numerous possibilities with motion 
pictures. You can show the use of the 
catalog to new patrons (and some older 
ones) and to students in your schools; you 
can explain your particular charging system; 
you can illustrate the various specialized 
services that your library offers. For 
further information or advice in planning 
library films, write to the Amateur Cinema 
League, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 


How IS YOUR REFERENCE SERVICE? 


Now is a good time to do some “library 
housecleaning” and there is no smarter 
place to begin than in your reference serv- 
ices. What provisions have you for pamph- 
let and clipping files in your library? Do 
you have a satisfactory method for keeping 
these files up-to-date? If so, why not let 
the rest of us know about it! Within your 
clipping file do you have a special com- 
partment for “local history”? Where do 
you draw the line on what is to be kept? 
Regardless of how little time you feel you 
may have to put into such work, pamphlets 
and clippings are of invaluable aid in sup- 
plementing books and other reference tools; 
often they are the only source on a particular 
topic. And what about pictures? Do you 
make any effort to keep a file for ready- 
reference to answer such inquiries as: 
“Where will I find a picture of a horn-of- 
plenty?” “Have you the picture of a pea- 
cock in full spread?” When you attend 
your next local club meeting suggest that 
a very helpful project for the club to 
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carry out would be “the making of a pamph- 
let and clipping file for the library”. 


ANY OLD RADIO SCRIPTS? 


A number of Illinois librarians are having 
the opportunity of putting library publicity 
on the air. The difficulty, chiefly, is finding 





time from other duties to work out original 
and interesting scripts. What type of a 
program shall it be? Shall one person, 
two, or more take part? Shall I vary it from 
week to week or keep the same style? If 
you are doing “radio publicity,” won’t you 
drop us a line and give some clues to your 
success or your difficulties? 








Pamphlet Material Available 


Checked by Esther Bryant 








Pamphlets on this list may be borrowed from the Illinois State 


Library. 


BELL, HUGH MCKEE. The theory and 
practice of personal counseling, with special 
reference to the adjustment inventory. 
Stanford university, Calif., Stanford uni- 
versity press, 1939. 167p. diagrs. 


This is a revised edition of the one pub- 
lished in 1935 under the title “The Theory 
and Practice of Student Counseling,” and 
covers the subjects of adaptability (psy- 
chology), character tests, students, person- 
nel service in education. 


CONDIT, LESTER. A pamphlet about 
pamphlets. Chicago, University of Chicago 
press, 1939. 104p. illus. (The University 


of Chicago studies in library science.) 


“It is not expected that this work shall 
compete with the many manuals that deal 
with the filing of pamphlets, but it may 
have some value in pointing out the 
methods that are now in use.” Contents: 
What is a pamphlet? How are pamphlets 
used? What ones should be preserved? 
Where have they been collected? Where 
may current ones be obtained? How should 
they be arranged, cataloged, preserved? 
How may pamphlet collections be kept 
alive? Bibliography. Index to manufac- 
turers and dealers. Articles of library 
equipment used in treatment of pamphlets. 


DE KruIF, PAUL. Toward a _ healthy 
America. Public affairs committee, 30 
Rockefeller plaza, N. Y., 1939. 3ip. illus. 
(Public affairs pamphlet No. 31.) 


“Condensed by permission from two 
articles by Paul De Kruif, one of America’s 
leading writers on science and medicine, 
which appeared recently in The Country 
Gentleman. For additional information on 
health problems the reader is referred to 
‘Doctors, Dollars and Disease’ and ‘Who 


Can Afford Health,’ Public affairs 
pamphlets Nos. 10 and 27.” There is a 
one-page bibliography, “For further read- 
ing,” a list compiled by the National health 
library. 


LEISURE LEAGUE LITTLE Books. Leisure 
league of America, 30 Rockefeller plaza, 
N. Y. illus. 

No. 30. Hutchins, Mabel Reagh. Crea- 
tive handicrafts. 


No. 31. Marshall, F. J. Chess in an 
hour. 
No. 32. Sara, Dorothy. Reading char- 


acter from handwriting. 
No. 33. Stevens, Mal. 
football game. 75p. 
No. 34. Willoughby, Walter. 
for fun. 61p. 
No. 35. Planta, Phyllis Virginia. How 
to make music on the harmonica. 109p. 


77p. 
How to watch a 


Drawing 


NEW YORK (CiITY)—ART COMMISSION. 
Art guide directing the World’s fair visitor 
to the better known art centers of New York 
City, edited by A. Everett Peterson, N. Y., 
published by the Art commission of the city 
of New York in cooperation with the New 
York World’s Fair 1939, 1939. 65p. illus., 
incl. a large folded map. 


In this booklet the director of each of the 
city’s principal museums contributed a con- 
cise account of his own institution. There 
is also a brief article on “Monuments, 
Sculpture and Mural Paintings.” 


SIMPSON, MABEL P., ed. Charting the 
course for vocational education; foreword 
by John A. Lapp, member of 1914 Federal 
commission on vocational education who 
wrote the Smith-Hughes act. Citizens 
schools committee, Room 1300, 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 1939. 70p. 


Such questions are answered as: What 
kind of work do young people engage in 
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who leave school without specific voca- 
tions? Partial contents: the relation of gen- 
eral education to vocational education; the 
place of the industrial arts in a scheme of 
vocational education; the place of the tech- 
nical high school in training for life; the 
responsibility of society goes beyond the 
school years; the importance of in-service 
training to the worker and the employer; 
the cooperation of schools in apprenticeship 


training; the negro needs a_ vocational 
chance. Charles A. Prosser is among the 
contributors. 


WAPLES, DOUGLAS. Investigating library 
problems. University of Chicago press, 
1939. (University of Chicago studies in 
library science.) 


One purpose of this publication is to 
simplify correspondence with students at a 
distance. “A secondary purpose ... is to 
stress the importance of sound theory and 


sound logic in librarianship. . . The social 
changes born of economic changes .. . 
have impelled many libraries to offer new 
services to increase their popular support. 
In some cases the service was being offered 
by other agencies. In other cases the serv- 
ice was not greatly needed. In any case the 
library’s acceptance of new responsibilities 
involves assumptions... To check the 
worth of assumptions before they are acted 
upon is the essential purpose of research. 
Shorn of its academic jargon and compli- 
cated machinery, research is merely a name 
for the look before the leap.” 


WILLIAMS, FRANCES, comp. Ten Christ- 
mas carols. Harold Flammer, inc., 10 E. 
43d St., N. Y. 


Booklet of words and music of favorite 
Christmas music; illustrated in attractive 
black and white silhouettes. 








ADULT EDUCATION 


And Readers’ Advisory Service 
Directed by Jessie Jenks and Willard Dennis 








CLASSIFICATION OF READERS 


In order to form a picture of the enrollees 
of the State Library Reading Courses, the 
department began in August to ask those 
enrolled for the first time, to give their 
age, education, and occupation. A tabula- 
tion of these reports during a five months 
period makes possible the following class- 
ifications: 


AGE OF READERS 


The youngest enrolled is 14, a high school 
girl who is learning to powder her nose and 
to attract others. She is reading in the 
Personality Development course. The 
oldest, a grandmother 65 years of age, is 
striving to keep up with her granddaughters 
now in college. In this span of years be- 
tween 14 and 65, every age is represented. 


ee ee WS i. 0 cee ncn 9 
RS he ere ieee eee 99 
+ | ISIRRURERRRSSE RR Se RSoreae erates ee 69 
Es owas xanwane amas 41 
SE rite iad ores ese mig Gok ee 30 
a irs orcas aie eens 5 


EDUCATION OF READERS 


From an analysis of the records of ed- 
ucation it was found that 75 per cent had 


finished high school and 34 per cent had 
gone even further. 


Less than 8th grade........ 1 
0 SS err rr rrr 19 
1-3 years of high school...... 43 
Finished high school........ 105 
1-3 years of college......... 66 
College graduates............ 16 
Have done graduate work..... 5 


OCCUPATIONS OF READERS 


In a check on the occupations it was 
found that enrollees were engaged in 61 
different vocations. The most numerous 
were WPA workers, state hospital attend- 
ants, housewives, and teachers. The reader 
with perhaps the most unusual occupation 
is a horse groom. 





The discussion of controversial subjects 
in forums, panels and discussion groups 
does not mean indoctrination. High schools 
can, colleges do, and Adult Education lead- 
ers want to meet controversial subjects. 
One function of Adult Education is to in- 
terest as many people as possible in national 
and state economic issues by informal 
methods. The present world crisis imposes 
an obligation upon the library to meet the 
challenge of “Education for Democracy.” 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Although the primary obligation of the 
University of Illinois is to its resident 
students, there is a well-organized program 
of Adult Education offered by the Uni- 
versity to persons living away from the 
campus. 


This is directed by the Division of Uni- 
versity Extension which was created by act 
of the Board of Trustees in 1933. It in- 
cludes correspondence courses; extramural 
classes in graduate and undergraduate 
courses; speech aids service; and visual aids. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. These courses 
offered by mail are equivalent to those 
offered to undergraduate students in resi- 
dence at the University and are open to 
applicants who meet the University en- 
trance requirements. They are also open 
to persons who are at least eighteen years 
of age and whose applications are approved 
by the Director of University Extension. 
The courses are conducted by members of 
the faculty of colleges and schools of the 
University, not by a separate staff, and the 
instruction is individualized to meet the 
needs of each student. 


EXTRAMURAL CLASSES IN GRADUATE AND 
UNDERGRADUATE COURSES. This program 
was begun in 1936 with a course in Educa- 
tion offered in Carbondale, and a course 
in Civil Engineering offered in Chicago. 
During the past year (1938-39) extramural 
courses for undergraduates were offered in 
Education and General Engineering Draw- 
ing in Decatur, and in Business Organiza- 
tion and Administration in Peoria and Chi- 
cago. Graduate courses in Education were 
offered in Carbondale, Charleston, DeKalb, 
East St. Louis, Macomb, and Normal. 
Graduate courses in Civil Engineering were 
offered in Springfield and Chicago. These 
extramural courses are equivalent to courses 
listed with the same numbers for students 
in residence at the University, and are con- 
ducted by regular members of the faculty. 
The persons enrolled in any of the courses 
in this extramural program meet at regular 
intervals for class discussion, seminars and 
lectures. A person may be admitted to 
these courses as a regular student, as a 
special student, or as a visitor. It is planned 
to increase the number of such courses, so 
that students may earn a master’s degree 
by extramural work. 


SPEECH AIDS SERVICE. This service was 
established in 1935 and is operated by the 
Divisions of Extension as headquarters for 
the Illinois High School Speech League. 
The service assists the League in conducting 
its program of contests and festivals, and 


sponsors the state final contest and festival 
held annually at the University. 

VISUAL AIDS. Still another important 
service in the field of Adult Education 
offered by the University Extension Division 
was established in 1932 to promote the use 
of visual materials in Illinois schools. A 
library of educational films and slides has 
been collected, representing over three 
hundred subjects on 16-millimeter silent 
film, and more than fifty sets of glass slides. 
These films and slides may be obtained on 
a direct rental basis from the Extension 
Division, which is also ready to assist schools 
in setting up programs of visual instruc- 
tion or to give information and advice con- 
cerning any problem relating to this field. 
This library of Visual Aids is maintained 
primarily for schools, yet it is also available 
for any Adult Education classes in the 
State. 


Further information on the University 
Extension service may be securod by writing 
Robert B. Browne, director, Division of 
University Extension, Urbana, III. 


THE EXTENSION SERVICE IN AGRICULTURE 
AND HOME ECONOMICS. Although this is 
not a part of the Division of University 
Extension, it has been since its inception 
in 1914 an important factor in the education 
of Illinois farm people. It is a cooperative 
enterprise of the United State Department 
of Agriculture and the University of Illi- 
nois and is designed to combine results 
of research with approved practices on farms 
and in farm homes of the State. This pro- 
gram is carried on by farm and home ad- 
visors assisted by extension specialists in 
agriculture and home economics. One of 
the many enterprises in which the exten- 
sion service is engaged is the sponsoring 
of Reading Courses for Home Bureau units. 
With the cooperation of the Illinois State 
Library, extension specialists have pre- 
pared courses on twelve subjects, relating 
to the home and family. More than 800 
Illinois farm women are at present enrolled 
in these courses, studying ways to solve 
their problems and make their homes more 
livable. Each year the agriculture exten- 
sion service issues a number of publications 
designed to give practical aid to Illinois 
farm dwellers. These are available without 
charge from the Extension Service. 


OTHER SERVICES. In addition to the above 
mentioned services for Adult Education 
the University of Illinois offers short courses 
and conferences in engineering usually in 
cooperation with industrial organizations. 
Radio station WILL, operated by the Uni- 
versity, presents daily educational broad- 
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casts including programs direct from class- 
rooms, talks by faculty members, and public 
service reports. 

According to information received from 
President Willard, the University’s Colleges 
of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy in 
Chicago are strictly professional schools, 
their educational program is highly special- 
ized and does not lend itself to the services 
offered by the Extension Service. It might 


occur to persons living in the Chicago area 
that the physical facilities of the Chicago 
Colleges might be used for Adult Education 
work under the supervision of the Univer- 
sity departments in Urbana. However, 
President Willard writes, such facilities are 
scarely adequate for their present require- 
ments without adding to the crowded 
quarters, which they are at _ present 
occupying. 








A Selected List of State Documents 


Compiled by Aileen A. Rabjohns 








Publications on this list have been received on exchange and may 
be borrowed from the Illinois State Library. 


ASDELL, S. A. AND MARQUARDT, J. C. 


The dairy goat. Ithaca, State, 1939. 38p. 
illus. (New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca, Cornell extension Bulletin, 
no. 414) 

Pictures of the principal dairy breed of 
goats, pointers on buying goats, their care 
and management, and a short list of bul- 
letins, books and periodicals giving addi- 
tional information will prove valuable to 
the prospective goat dairyman. 


BOTSFORD, H. E. 


Handling eggs for market. Ithaca, State, 
1939. 26p. illus. (New York State College 
of Agriculture, Ithaca. Cornell Extension 
Bulletin no. 416) 

Suggestions of ways and means of proper 
handling of eggs at the farm to insure 
high-quality eggs at the market. 


COMSTOCK, RUTH B. 


How to make slip covers. Ithaca, State, 
1939. 88p. illus., diagrs. (New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca. Cornell 
Extension Bulletin no. 415. Cornell Bul- 
letin for Homemakers) 

Directions for the making of covers that 
slip on a chair and for covers that are 
tacked partially to the framework are given 
in the text, pictures and diagrams. 


FAIRBANKS, F. L. AND HEUSER, G. F. 


Artificial illumination of poultry laying 
houses for winter egg production. Ithaca, 
State, 1939. 41p. illus. (New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca. Cornell Ex- 
tension Bulletin no. 411) 


Methods of lighting, how and when to 
use artificial illumination for egg produc- 
tion are discussed briefly. This informa- 
tion was secured from an experiment carried 
on at the Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


NORTH CAROLINA. DEPARTMENT OF CON- 
SERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 


North Carolina. Opportunities: Agri- 
cultural. [Raleigh, State, n. d.] [28p] illus, 
map. 

What the state has to offer to those in- 
terested in agriculture either as a hobby or 
as a vocation is attractively presented. 


NORTH CAROLINA. DEPARTMENT OF CON- 
SERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 


North Carolina: today and tomorrow. Di- 
vision of commerce and industry. Compiled 
under the direction of Theodore S. Johns, 
Chief engineer. Raleigh, State, 1936. 270p. 
tables, maps. 

The first of a proposed series of reports 
to show the progress and development of 
the state. 


NORTH CAROLINA. DEPARTMENT OF CON- 
SERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT. 


North Carolina resources and industries, 
prepared by the Commerce and industry 
division. Raleigh, State, 1929. 287p. 
tables, maps. 

A brief inventory of the natural wealth 
of the state, a brief digest of the industries 
which are based for the most part on 
natural wealth are given for the state as a 
whole and by individual counties. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CON- 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
SERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT. DIVISION 
OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


The balanced state; a brief survey of 
North Carolina’s resources and opportuni- 
ties for industrial expansion. Raleigh, State, 
[1939?] 18p. illus., graphs, maps. 


NORTH CAROLINA. STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


An experimental program in elementary 
education at Spring Hope, North Carolina. 
Raleigh, N. C., State, 1937. 78p. (Publi- 
cation no. 200.) 


Annie M. Cherry has prepared this report 
of her study and observations of the experi- 
mental program which is considered unique 
among educators. “The experimental work 
of Miss Ada E. Valentine with a group of 
unadjusted school children, over a four-year 
period, followed now by a similar program 
on a somewhat larger scale, comes as a dis- 
tinct innovation and a unique contribution 
in the field of educational endeavor. . .” 


NorRTH CAROLINA. STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Handbook for elementary and secondary 
schools, 1938. Raleigh, N. C., State, 1938. 
192p. (Publication 206.) 


A source of information needed by super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers in the 
public schools of the state. Those using this 
publication will find the suggestions for inte- 
gration of courses, bibliographies and teach- 
ing materials for subjects in the curricula 
of value. 


NORTH CAROLINA. STATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Life and education in North Carolina. 
American education week celebration No- 
vember 7-13, 1937. 65p. illus., music. 
(Publication no. 201.) 


Suggested topics, projects, and bibliogra- 
phies prepared by Miss Juanita McDouglad 
of the Division of Instructional Service are 
valuable to one making a study of North 
Carolina. This pamphlet was prepared for 
use during American education week spon- 
sored by the American Legion, the N. E. A., 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 


NORTH CAROLINA. STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


North Carolina, the Tar heel state. A 
leaflet of interesting information for the 
school children of the state. Raleigh, State, 
n. d. (Publication no. 205) 

A valuable source of general information 


useful in schools and to others interested in 
the state motto, seal, flower, bird, the state 
flag and the state song. 


NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


Trends in North Carolina banking 1927- 
1937. Raleigh, N. C., The Association, 
1938. 152p. tables. 

A comprehensive report of the survey and 
findings of this committee augment figures 
and data gathered and presented first at the 
North Carolina Bankers Conference held at 
Chapel Hill in 1937, by Professor John B. 
Woolsey. The study of earnings and ex- 
penses covers the last seven years. An 
interesting and helpful study of banking 
in North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL COMMISSION 
AND THE NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT 
OF CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Guide to North Carolina highway mark- 
ers. Raleigh, N. C., State, 1939. 31p. illus., 
map. 

This booklet will “enhance the interest 
of those who travel the highways of this 
state which is among the richest of all the 
States of the Union in the possession of 
places of historic significance.” General 
knowledge of North Carolina’s history is 
given to the reader. 


NORTH DAKOTA. STATE PLANNING BOARD 

Drainage basin report, Missouri River and 
minor tributaries . .. WPA, O. P. no. 665- 
73-67. [Bismark, N. D. State] April 1, 1939. 
[158p.] tables, graphs, maps. 

This report “deals particularly with the 
possibility of utilizing the extensive water 
and soil resources more abundantly found 
in this area than in any other area in the 
eas 


NorTH DAKOTA. STATE PLANNING BOARD 
James River drainage basin . . . Report. 
[Bismark, N. D. State] June 1, 1939. [121p.] 
tables, graphs, maps. 

This report gives a brief outline of the 
historical background, the physical and cli- 
matic conditions, the economic trend, the 
water supply problem, and the relationship 
of water needs of the James River basin. 
A program of desirable action is included. 


NORTH DAKOTA. STATE PLANNING BOARD 

North Dakota conservation laws; drain- 
age, irrigation, water conservation, miscel- 
laneous report on WPA, O. P. no. 465-73-3- 
182. [Bismark, N. D., State] April 15, 
1939. [7p.] 1-4p. 

“In view of the wide-spread interest mani- 
fested during recent years in soil and water 
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conservation, this report should be of ma- 
terial help to those contemplating such work. 
It is hoped that it will serve both profes- 
sional men and laymen in providing a ready 
reference to determine what steps are neces- 
sary to perfect an organization or get work 
underway .. .” 


NORTH DAKOTA. STATE PLANNING BOARD 
North Dakontans are facing the facts. 

Bismark, N. D., State, 1938. 21p. (North 

Dakota planning news, November 1938.) 


NORTH DAKOTA. STATE PLANNING BOARD 

Red River drainage basin . . . Report. 
[Bismark, N. D., State,] June 30, 1939. 
[148p.] tables, graphs, maps. 


Another study made by the aid of the 
WPA. A brief outline of the historical 
background, the physical and climatic con- 
ditions, the economic trend, and the rela- 
tionship of water needs, the water supply 
problem, are treated in this publication. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPT. OF PUBLIC INSTRUC- 
TION 


Analysis of the school load in Pennsyl- 
vania terms of enrolment and census enum- 
eration. Research service in education. 
Keeping in touch with the public school. 
Harrisburg, Pa., State, 1939. 5i1p. (Its 
Bulletin 75; Research service in education, 
no. 18.) 

A comprehensive study of the current 
situation in Pennsylvania relative to the 


placement of youth of school age, largely 
based on data for the school year of 1938- 
1939. The statistics presented should be 
of value to school administrators, attendance 
officers, and students of education interested 
in the problems of school attendance. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
INSTRUCTION. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


Suggestions for developing guidance prac- 
tices in secondary schools; a handbook for 
guidance teachers and counselors. Lester 
K. Ade, Supt. of Public Instruction. Har- 
risburg, State, 1939. (Its Bulletin 300) 

A summary of the results of a cooperative 
study made possible through a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation. Outlines, bibli- 
ographies, suggestions for methods of pro- 
cedure in helping boys and girls to adjust 
themselves to school work and to life about 
them, will be helpful to teachers and coun- 
selors of youth. 


POLSON, ROBERT A. 


How to plan discussion programs. Ithaca, 
State, 1939. 8p. illus. (New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca. Cornell Ex- 
tension Bulletin no. 419) 

Practical help is given in this publication 
to those planning discussion programs. The 
author lists briefly where to use this 
method, discusses the preparations which 
should be made for the meetings, the duties 
of the presiding officer. There is a valuable 
list of sources of help for discussion pro- 
grams. 








Art Collections and Exhibits 


Reported by Eliza B. Foster 








ART EXHIBITS IN ILLINOIS 
February 


Bloomington—Art Association 
February 4-28 
Oils and water colors from the 
College of Fine Arts, University 
of Illinois. 
Chicago—Art Institute 
February 1-March 3 
Famous Picasso exhibition cover- 


ing forty years of Picasso’s art. 


Chicago—Chicago Galleries Association, 215 
N. Michigan Ave., 
February 
Exhibition of paintings of the 
Dunes by Frank I. Dudley, and 


probably a portrait group by 
Oskar Gross. 
Chicago—Hoosier Art Gallery, 
Wacker Drive 
January 2-February 18 
An exhibition of still life by Kath- 
erine Groh Blasingham, Indian- 
apolis, and portraits and still life 
by Marie Goth, Nashville, Ind. 
Elgin—Elgin Academy 
January 15-February 29 
Examples of application of artistic 
design to inexpensive articles of 
every day use. Material to be 
furnished by local merchants. 
Jacksonville—Art Association of Jackson- 
ville, 331 W. College Ave. 


211 West 
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February 
Fifty photographs, the work of 
seven leading American photog- 
traphers and 45 drawings, litho- 
graphs and etchings by Kaethe 
Kolliwitz, famous contemporary 
German artist. 
Quincy—The Barn 
February 25 
Exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
ture—Tea. 
Rockford—Art Association 
February—Regular Meeting 
Speaker—Edmund Giesbert, Chi- 
cago Art Institute (painting 
demonstration ) 
February 15-29 
Exhibits—Paintings from Hoosier 
Salon 
Leading American Watercolorists. 
Springfield—TIllinois State Museum 
February 4-28 





Exhibit Walt Disney Show—Origi- 


nals from Snow-white, Ferdi- 
nand and others. Sketches and 
celluloids. Some are for sale. 


Springfield—Springfield Art Association, 
801 N. Fifth Street 
February 
Interior decorating show sponsored 
by Springfield merchants. 


Urbana—Department of Art, College of 
Fine and Applied Arts, University of 
Illinois 

January 4-February 4 
Harshe Circuit Exhibition from 
Chicago Art Institute. 
February 6-16 
Devoe and Reynolds Poster Ex- 
hibit. 
February 18-March 17 
Annual University of Illinois fac- 
ulty exhibition. 








REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


As announced and developed by Charlotte Ryan, 
Superintendent of the division for the extension of library service 








LIBRARY CENTERS 


Approval has been given for the opening 
of WPA Library Centers in Bath, Mason 
County; Gilson, Knox County; Versailles, 
Erown County (all in District 2); and 
Roselle, DuPage County (District 1). 


DEKALB HOSPITAL SERVS5CE 


Recognizing the therapeutic value of 
books and reading, the DeKalb Public 
Library, with the cooperation of the two 
hospitals of the city, is extending its serv- 
ices to bring books to the patients of St. 
Mary’s Hospital and the Glidden Memorial 
Hospital. Mrs D. W. Collins as a Friend 
of the DeKalb Public Library is donating 
her services to the library for this work. 








ELGIN’S NEW SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Elgin High School has reason to be 
proud of their new library. Bearing the 
name of the retired principle, William L. 
Goble who served the school for 36 years, 
it was the gift of alumni, teachers, and the 
Board of Education, and was designed with 
the help of an alumnus, James Eppenstein 
of Chicago. 

The main reading room which seats 200 
students, is 101 feet long, lighted by large 
windows on the north. Three conference 
rooms furnished by the class of 1939, are at 
the right of the entrance doors; while on the 
left are the librarian’s office. work-room 


and storage-room. Two charging desks and 
the stacks are between the offices and the 
main reading room. One desk is for charg- 
ing period and over-night books, the other 
for one- and two-week books. 

Opposite the entrance is the attractive 
browsing nook, furnished with tables, book- 
shelves, lamps, and chairs upholstered in 
leather. Here student may examine new 
books (kept here about two weeks before 
being shelved) and read their favorite mag- 
azines. On one wall of the nook is a por- 
trait-photograph of Mr. Goble, presented by 
the class of 1937, and on a corresponding 
panel is a plaque bearing the philosophy 
of Mr. Goble, lettered by an alumnus, 
DeForest Sackett. 

Flower boxes containing hardy green 
plants are on the wide window sills in the 
library. Beautiful display windows in the 
corridor outside the library were the gift 
of the class of 1938. A silk flag for the 
library was presented by the Elgin chapter 
of the D. A. R. 

The dedication program was held Novem- 
ber 12, with Emmie U. Ellis, retired head 
of the English department making the pre- 
sentation speech to which Mr. Goble replied. 

Thus an appropriate honor was conferred 
on our principle for his many years of 
service. Elgin high school students for many 
years to come will find inspiration and 
pleasure in using the Gobel Library. 

-—Reported by CARRIE K. WILLIFORD, 
Librarian, Gobel Library. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Harriet M. Skogh 








A. L. A. BULLETIN 
JANUARY 


Because of its practical value in the 
current library program of education for 
democracy, Part II of this Bulletin is men- 
tioned first. It is “Democracy: A Reading 
List,” compiled by Benson Y. Landis, the 
well known executive secretary of the 
American Country Life Association, and 
associate secretary of the Department of 
Research and Education, Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. The 
list is a revision and enlargement of the 
bibliography in Ordway Tead’s “The Case 
for Democracy,” published by the Associa- 
tion Press, New York, in 1938. It includes 
more than 280 titles grouped in 30 classes, 
gives imprint, paging, price, and descriptive 
note for each, and a letter notation showing 
the compiler’s estimate of whether the book 
is elementary, more advanced, or more 
technical and less accessible. Those espec- 
ially useful for small libraries are starred. 

Dr. Landis says the selection has been 
made “on the assumption that democracy 
has as much to do with culture and educa- 
tion as with government and economics, and 
on the theory that democracy is very much 
an affair of the spirit of man.” 

All of these titles should be available 
for loan in the Illinois State Library. 


Part I, the regular issue of the January 
A. L. A. Bulletin, has also its bit to offer 
in the education for democracy program in 
two brief but significant articles. “Libraries 
and the War in Europe” gives the well 
phrased statement adopted by the A. L. A. 
Council at the midwinter meeting on what 
libraries can do to safeguard intellectual 
freedom and cultural achievements endan- 
gered by the present war. “Propaganda 
Analysis: Today’s Challenge,” by Violet 
Edwards, educational director of the In- 
stitute for Propaganda Analysis, lists as four 
aspects of democracy, political, economic, 
social and religious freedom. Critical think- 
ing is defined and the principles underlying 
the preparation of the Institute’s monthly 
Propaganda Analysis bulletins explained. 
The process is not to tell the reader’s what 
to think, but to help them make their own 
analyses of today’s propaganda. 


With a great variation in the social and 
economic status of groups now using the 


Institute publications, the writer states its 
study program in the development of criti- 
cal thinking is necessarily experimental. The 
situation is offered as a very special chal- 
lenge to librarians. 


The January issue starts not with the 
two articles just mentioned, but with “The 
First Step,” a message from A. L. A. 
President Ralph Munn, in which he states 
at the very beginning “Some people are 
librarians; other just work in libraries.” 
Attitude is the basis of distinction, not 
importance of position. 

President Munn points out the need for 
the professional organization of librarians, 
the tremendous amount of work done by 
committees and boards in that organiza- 
tion, and the value of that work to every 
library. Joining the A. L. A. is therefore 
taking the librarian’s first step toward pro- 
fessional growth. 


An interesting symposium sponsored by 
the Staff Organizations Round Table appears 
in “When Assistants Exchange Positions,” 
by Grinton I. Will, Yonkers, N. Y. library, 
who writes the introduction to a series of 
articles on a recent exchange between Port- 
land, Oregon, and Rochester, New York 
Public Libraries. Nell Unger, librarian of 
Portland, presents her view of the value of 
this exchange in staff members. John Adams 
Lowe, director of Rochester libraries ex- 
plains Rochester’s solution of the pay roll 
problem involved. Mary E. Blossom, first 
assistant in the Extension Department of 
the Library Association of Portland and 
Louise B. Pratt, readers adviser of the 
Rochester Public Library contribute their 
comments on the professional and personal 
gains from their temporary exchange of 
positions. 

The Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure 
plans to maintain at A. L. A. Headquarters 
an annual file of persons and libraries inter- 
ested in exchanges. 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1847, scheduled 
for January publication by the Department 
of Agriculture, will be useful in this con- 
nection as it is to be devoted to the exten- 
sion of rural library service. Ask your 
Congressman for a copy. 
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The progress of the Harrison-Thomas 
education bill, which includes provision for 
federal aid to libraries, $1305, as reported 
at the midwinter meeting, is given in the 
article “Federal Aid Again Before Congress.” 
Librarians, and particularly, interested non- 
librarians, are urged to write their Con- 
gressmen pointing out the advantages of the 
added rural library service which will be 
made possible through this aid. 





Laurance J. Harwood states his belief 
that an overwhelming majority of library 
trustees favor federal aid in his article “A 
Trustee’s Attitude Toward Federal Aid.” 
In it he suggests that there is no more 
opportune time for trustees to advance li- 
brary interests than now, and he suggests 
an active promotion of the pending 
legislation. 


Remedial reading is a term much used in 
the educational field these days, and presents 
a problem to the librarian as well as to the 
teacher. How this has been worked out 
in the Wichita, Kansas Public Library is 
told by Vera Winifred Schott, head of the 
children’s department in “The Library and 
Remedial Reading.” The essential element 
in the story is the achievement of results 
through finding out the real interests of the 
student. 


Recommendations for library action in 
matters relative to the Latin America cul- 
tures as adopted at a conference on inter- 
American relations in Washington last 
November, are presented in detail in the 
article “Discuss Inter-American Relations.” 

It may be recalled that the address of 
Archibald MacLeish at this Congress was 
mentioned in a recent number of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. 


Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland reports current 
activities of junior members in the article 
“Junior Members and Local History.” Cer- 
tain projects in state history and biography, 
a few specialized union lists, and a bibliog- 
raphy of card indexes in major libraries of 
the United States and Canada, are among 
the projects noted. The last mentioned is 
to be known as “Local Indexes in American 
Libraries,” and it is being actively promoted 
at this time by the mailing of form letters 
to public libraries with book collections of 
40,000 or more volumes, libraries of higher 
educational institutions of more than 400 en- 
rollment, and certain school and special 
libraries. 


“Teaching with Books” and “Books for 
Adult Beginners” are reviews of two cur- 


rent A. L. A. publications with those titles; 
the first mentioned a study made by Dr. 
Harvie Branscomb for The Association of 
American Colleges; the second a list com- 
piled by the Cincinnati Public Library 
Readers’ Bureau staff in cooperation with 
teachers of elementary adult classes. It is 
planned for use with foreign and native- 
born illiterates and includes basic texts as 
well as supplementary reading. 





“Post-Professional Education” is the term 
offered in preference to the “in-service 
training” phrase so much used recently, in 
the title of the article by Helen F. Pierce, 
librarian at the Junior College Library, 
Modesto, Calif., on the study now in pro- 
gress subsidized by the A. L. A. Board of 
Education for Librarianship. That such 
training improves status and salaries and 
that there is a great need for better pro- 
vision than now exists for both incentives 
and opportunities for such training, is well 
shown in the points brought out by Miss 
Pierce. Seven concrete provisions for con- 
tinuing education are quoted from a 1931 
master’s thesis on this subject, by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Breen of George Washington Univer- 
sity. The article by Peyton Hurt of Wil- 
liams College, in the July, 1935 A. L. A. 
Bulletin, is quoted to show that it is pos- 
sible to achieve on the job specialization in 
the literature of particular fields. The 
work of the graduate schools is reviewed 
briefly and some attention given to the 
short institutes and seminars for librarians 
in service. 





Among The Clearing House notes there 
appears a brief item about the successful 
use of the Illinois reading courses in the 
State Library. 





CALIFORNIA LIBRARY JOURNAL 











The California Library Association has 
begun the publication of a quarterly to keep 
the librarians of the state acquainted with 
developments in California library service. 
The first issue containing general articles 
appeared in September of last year. The 
second number will be the Handbook, the 
third devoted to Publicity and Public Re- 
lations, and the final issue will be the pro- 
ceedings of the Association. The publi- 
cation is partially financed by advertise- 
ments, and is distributed free to members. 





The Junior Librarian is a new quarterly 
publication of the Junior Members Round 
Table of the Michigan Library Associa- 
tion. The second issue appeared in January, 
1940. 
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THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
DECEMBER 


A library which can be traced back to a 
little school library gathered by the mission- 
ary Fathers in Maryland from 1640 to 
1659, was described by the Reverend Wil- 
frid Parsons in a paper read before the 
Catholic Library Association Conference at 
Georgetown University, April 14, 1939. It 
is printed under the title “Notes on the 
History of the Georgetown Library.” Its 
growth in books and manuscripts has been 
constant from the time that John Carroll 
undertook. in 1788, the collection of a suit- 
able library for “George Town on the Potow- 
mack,” A number of works now in the 
library bear his autograph. 


In the succeeding years many extensive 
gifts were acquired by the library which 
are duly recorded in the course of this 
paper. It is interesting to know that here 
can be found the manuscript of Mark 
Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” in Clemens’ own 
handwriting. There is a gift collection in 
honor of James Ethelbert Morgan, con- 
taining over 2,000 volumes dealing with 
colonial history. The Warrington Evans 
gift included incunabula and many early 
sixteenth century volumes. The John Gil- 
mary Shea collection, acquired in 1892, 
contained over 8,000 American history pub- 
lications, many of them extremely rare. 
Among these are many books in the various 
Indian languages and a large number of 
books and manuscripts on American Indian 
history and antiquities. The collection of 
bound volumes of American Catholic news- 
papers, which form one section of the Shea 
donation, is said to be the most complete in 
that field in the United States. There were 
gifts of collections of books on art; on 
French and Italian literature, and on the 
French Revolution. The holdings of books 
on the early Jesuits and the collections of 
Bibles are particularly valuable. A special 
acknowledgment is made of the benefac- 
tions of Elisha Francis Riggs, of Washington. 
The libraries of the Medical School, the 
Law School and the Foreign Service School 
were mentioned. 


The speaker stated that with manuscripts 
and reprinted books of the first Maryland 
missionaries standing beside the latest novel, 
the Georgetown Library forms an interest- 
ing example of the continuity of modern 
Catholicism with the origins of civilization 
in this country . 


The work with children in the schools as 
it applies particularly to the Catholic 
schools, is described by Louise B. Latimer, 
director of this work in the public library 
of Washington, D. C., in the article “Reading 
for Young People.” Part I of this paper 
appeared in November under the title 


“Study the Child.” Part 2 in this December 
issue is on “Selecting for the Child.” 

Acknowledging the effects of reading and 
the teacher’s and librarian’s power in re- 
gard to it. the discussion centers on what 
reading materials to give the children, and 
conversely, what to aviod putting before 
them. There are some excellent argu- 
ments against books in series, sets of books, 
retold, much-cut classics, and unattractive 
editions of worth-while books. Miss Lati- 
mer recommends extreme caution in the use 
of children’s book lists to be certain that 
they are authoritative and up to date. The 
books to be given to children “must have 
vigor and originality and interest and 
honesty and good style.” 

The need for the stimulation of the 
imagination and the cultivation of the emo- 
tions are represented as two objectives ex- 
ceedingly important in the contribution 
which reading can make in the life of the 
child, and of the adult. That Miss Lati- 
mer is convinced of the value of this con- 
tribution of literature to life is evident in 
the effective way she develops her theme. 


The first part of an article on “Library 
Classification in the Catholic Liberal Arts 
College,” by Sister Frances Clare of Our 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
appears in the December number, in the 
Cataloging and Classification section. It is 
based on an expansion of the Dewey Deci- 
mal System notations by the use of certain 
alphabetical and chronological schemes and 
tables scattered through the L. C. Classi- 
fication. The problems which have been 
worked out as presented in this article are 
those which can be introduced into the 
Decimal System without interference with 
the notations listed in that classification. 





THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
DECEMBER 1 


The Readers’ Open Forum has a detailed 
account, by Nouvart Tashjian, chief of the 
Catalog Department, New York University, 
of the periodical literature index for the 
period 1728 to 1870, started January, 1934, 
with a staff of untrained WPA workers, 
under direction of Professor Cargill. In 
the spring of 1939 New York University 
Library at Washington Square was assigned 
the project, to complete within a year, and 
to put the files in some usable form. The 
work is still being done by WPA assistants. 
About 339 titles of periodicals with a total 
of about 7,000 volumes are indexed, making 
available entries in early periodical litera- 
ture which have been covered by no other 
index. A mimeographed copy of the list 
of periodicals indexed will be available soon 
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for librarians interested, and it is urged 
that when other libraries check these titles, 
their holdings be reported, so that those who 
find references through this card record of 
early periodicals may be directed to the 
nearest library containing the volume 
desired. 

There is also in this Open Forum an arti- 
cle on “Archival Work” by Ruth K. Nuerm- 
berger, of Duke University Library. The 
new stimulus given this work since the 
opening of the National Archives building. 
the usual correlation between historical and 
manuscript records and archives, the present 
experimental nature of training methods and 
the possible opportunities for librarians in 
this new field, are discussed briefly. 


Kate V. Wofford, the director of rural 
education, State Teachers College, Buffalo, 
New York, delivered before the New York 
Library Association Conference at Lake 
Mohonk, New York, September 27, 1939, 
an address which is given first place in this 
Library Journal. “A Rural Educator Looks 
At Libraries” gives a brief survey of the 
present facts of available library service in 
rural areas for the United States, generally, 
and for New York state, particularly. 

It is pointed out that rural children are 
of increasing importance nationally, with the 
urban birthrate falling as has been apparent 
from vital statistics and school enrollments. 
It is also pointed out that books are of in- 
creasing importance in the modern program 
of education and that rural children should 
have greater opportunities in library service 
than they have had up to this time. There 
is a joint responsibility of librarians and 
teachers here. 

For New York state two procedures are 
recommended: first, to bring libraries and 
their books close to the people and second, 
to make their distribution simple. There 
are possibilities in the present situation for 
the rural dweller to get books through the 
State Library facilities in Albany, but this 
does not meet the criteria set forth as de- 
sirable for the most efficient library serv- 
ice in rural areas. 

The success of the county system in cer- 
tain states which have developed it is men- 
tioned, with, however, the observation that 
governmental units differ in the various 
states in political organization, as well as 
fiscal resources, and that what is feasible 
in one state may not be applicable in an- 
other. Some form of regional library is 
recommended in the article and it is sug- 
gested that both librarians and teachers 
cooperate for rural and urban areas alike. 





Because the student centered library is 
increasingly stressed in modern education 


and because the policy has ordinarily been 
to ask the faculty and administration for 
suggestions on the improvement of library 
service, there seemed to be a need for scme 
method of gaining the student’s point of 
view on library development. This led, in the 
fall of 1938 to the formation of a student 
committees in Greenville College at Green- 
ville, Ill. Ruby E. Dare, the librarian, tells 
about this in “A student Advisory Commit- 
tee For The College Library.” The com- 
mittee has four purposes. “‘(1) to promote 
good relations between students and the 
library, and to create in students an inter- 
est in and responsibility for the library, 
(2) to promote extra-course reading among 
students, (3) to advise the librarians on 
any matters which will work out for the 
betterment of the library service to students 
or promote the good will mentioned above, 
and (4) to develop within the members 
an increased appreciation of good litera- 
ture.” The committee has one representa- 
tive of each college class elected by the 
student body and one representative of the 
student library staff. The group meets 
with the librarian every alternate week. 

The ways in which the committee has car- 
ried out its work have included discussions, 
“book hours,” student reviews of books, 
displays in the library and publicity in the 
school paper, with a special Book Week 
edition devoted to books and the College 
Library. 

Miss Dare expresses her conviction that 
the committee is valuable and should be 
continued as a factor in campus life, that 
it “has been influential in the student in- 
tellectual and recreational life and a dis- 
tinct asset to the library staff in its efforts 
to make the library reach the highest ideals 
for a liberal arts college.” 


“An Impersonal Division of the College 
Book Fund” as it has been worked out in 
the Goucher College Library at Baltimore, 
is outlined by the librarian, Eleanor W. 
Falley. Two elements were considered in 
making this division; first, the books and 
periodicals needed by a given department 
of any good college; and second, the use 
Goucher College makes of printed matter. 

In the first case the analysis of the college 
library book budget by Dr. William M. 
Randall, in the Library Quarterly of Octo- 
ber, 1931, was helpful. In the second case 
the dependence of each course on the library 
and on the size of classes was estimated and 
given relative library rank. The article 
shows the final table of units, with the 
weights assigned to the various subjects in 
the curriculum. Some flaws are admitted 
but the scheme is presented as “an import- 
ant step toward a satisfactory criterion for 
distributing library funds in a college.” 
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The “Relationship of the Business Office 
and the Library in Educational Institutions” 
is described bv Icko Iben, now librarian of 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
formerly of the University of Illinois library 
staff. 

Dr. Iben’s statement of the desirable 
qualifications of a college or university li- 
bararian is comprehensive. He “should be 
not only thoroughly interested in books and 
people—it is his main job to get the right 
book to the right reader—but also an organ- 
izer and administrator, a scholar or, at least, 
of scholarly tastes and leanings, a thorough 
researcher, an educator, a practical psycholo- 
gist and diplomat, and, last but not least, a 
business man of some ability.” 

The basic functions of the college or 
university library are described as the 
systematic acquisition of books and book 
materials, their effective organizations and 
preservation and their availability for use. 

Dr. Iben discusses the formation of busi- 
ness and financial policies, various aids to 
the preparation of the library budget, the 
system of collecting library fines, the cus- 
todianship of cash and investments, the pur- 
chase of books, equipment and supplies, and 
a special accounting system to keep the 
librarian and faculty informed about the 
various accounts. 


With the increased attention given to 
local history and local records in libraries, 
there is special interest in the article by J. 
Gormly Miller, senior assistant of the Local 
History Division, Rochester New York 
Public Library, on “The Classification of 
Local Municipal Documents.” There is a 
detailed outline presented in the article, 
showing a classification schedule worked out, 
not through the Dewey classification, but 
on the basis of a division according to 
functions: governmental, administrative, and 
service, personal and general. There is a 
simple system of notation by letters which 
is expressed to be satisfactory in keeping 
this diversified collection of official publica- 
tions in correct order. 


The Editorial Forum contains an in- 
quiry about and a discussion of “War 
Materials in Libraries.” It is a difficult 
field and Karl Brown, the writer, suggests 
the Library Journal as a cooperative clearing 
house with its columns open to useful plans 
and constructive ideas and suggestions. 


A new slant on microfilming, involving 
the legal and ethical justification of un- 
authorized reproduction, is presented by 
Herman Fussler in the Library Photography 
column. 


“Printed Material Available” shows a page 
of references to useful pamphlets and “Book 
Binding News” gives Louis N. Feipel’s 
paper on “What Librarians Think Of The 
Joint Committee.” 





THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
DECEMBER 15 


Two new libraries and a recently endowed 
memorial room are described in the Decem- 
ber 15 Library Journal. 

The twentieth anniversity of Babson In- 
stitute founded in 1919 by Roger Babson, 
was marked by the dedication, on October 
29, of a new library building. It combines 
library facilities for the Institute’s program 
on production, distribution anc finance, 
with certain work offices. The article on the 
“Babson Institute Library” is written by 
Gilbert A. Cam, the librarian of the Insti- 
tute at Babson Park, Mass. The site of 
the new library is at the campus center, 
a plan adopted as far back as 1921, when 
the general campus layout was recommended 
by John Nolan, well known landscape archi- 
tect and city planner. The article shows 
six illustrations, exterior and interior, and 
three floor plans of the new building, which 
is Georgian in design. A departure from 
usual library interior design is in the aban- 
donment, as far as possible, of fixed per- 
manent partitions subdividing the rooms, in 
order to meet changing needs of the various 
departments. 


“Fort Worth’s New Public Library,” in- 
cluding a brief history from its beginning, 
is presented by the librarian, Harry N. 
Peterson. There are four floor plans and 
four interior views. The new library, 
opened January 15, 1939, occupies the site 
of the old Carnegie building in the heart 
of the business section of Forth Worth, 
opposite the City Hall, convenient to all 
public buildings and transportation facili- 
ties. The building is roughly triangular in 
shape; the exterior a modern adaptation of 
the classic in design; its construction en- 
tirely steel and concrete with outside fac- 
ings of granite, Indiana limestone and Texas 
Leuders stone. The avoidance in this li- 
brary of the usual pittfalls of triangular 
buildings is commented on. 


The “James H. Skinner Memorial Room” 
in the St. Paul Public Library, is described 
by Mrs. Nancy S. Loehr, director of pub- 
licity in the library. The story of the care- 
ful planning of this room for young people 
and the successful accomplishment of the 
aim to give the room “life, color, and some- 
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thing of the character of the young people 
whom it was to serve,” is interestingly told. 
There are enough details, including costs 
of construction, to give an impetus to effec- 
tive plans for similar rooms in other libra- 
ries. Quotations from enthusiastic expres- 
sions of the young people themselves in- 
dicate the remarkable success of the room. 


There are over five pages of text, elabor- 
ately supplied with foot-note references, 
covered by Dr. Ernest J. Reece, of Colum- 
bia University, in “College and University 
Library News, 1938-39.” This resume was 
prepared with the assistance of students at 
the School of Library Service. It is ex- 
plained that no claim for completeness is 
made but that happenings recorded have 
come to notice in readily accessible sources. 
Gifts and endowments of importance are 
first mentioned, followed by new publica- 
tions, efforts to stimulate reading, exhibits 
on various subjects, special studies on ad- 
ministration, projects in coordination of re- 
gional library resources, new buildings, pro- 
cedures and techniques, association and in- 
dividual activities of librarians. 


Louise Smith, cataloger of the Toledo 
Public Library, writes briefly but with de- 
tailed examples, of a simple, clear and 
effective method for filing geographic names. 
The article is entitled “Filing Under Names 
of Places.” 


A new “Library Journal Book Service” 
is announced in the Editorial Forum. The 
sections carrying advance book information, 
recommended children’s books and out- 
standing books (reviews of adult titles by 
librarians) will from now on be in one 
department entitled “New Book Survey.” 
Emma Baldwin, well known to librarians, 
will direct the selection and critical review 
from the librarian’s standpoint, of forth- 
coming books. It is not the plan to review 
obvious best sellers, but to select books 
specially needed by libraries both in fiction 
and non-fiction, balancing special and gen- 
eral interest of both large and _ small 
libraries. 


As usual this mid-month number con- 
tains many pages of references to current 
library literature, classified by subject. 


Illinois librarians will be particularly in- 
terested in the first article in the Readers’ 
Open Forum, the announcement by Pauline 
T. Waterman, supervisor of library service, 
to librarians throughout the United States, 


of the availability of more than fifty differ- 
ent subject displays, through the National 
Youth Administration, Bureau of Library 
Displays. These are cutouts of moderate 
size in modern poster design. They are 
easily mailable and loaned for three weeks, 
without charge except transportation. The 
address is 314 South Seventh Street, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Also of special Illinois interest is the de- 
scription of the “Library’s Christmas Dis- 
play” in the Nichols Library of Naper- 
ville, Ill., which appears as the first item 
under “Library World News.” 





THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
JANUARY 1 


More professional reading for more libra- 
rians is the theme of, “Do We Read in Our 
Profession?” In this inquiry Louise R. Miller, 
head of the circulation department of the 
Montclair, N. J., Free Public Library, analy- 
zes results of the recent questionnaire sent 
out by the A. L. A. Personnel Department 
and the relevant portions of the current 
library cost accounting study directed by 
Emma Baldwin. In the A. L. A. study 
sixty-five libraries having staff associations 
answered questions on allowance of library 
time for professional reading, provision for 
availability of professional literature to li- 
brary staffs, types of material under the 
term “professional literature” whether purely 
vocational or whether broadly enough in- 
terpreted to take in also timely general 
material in other fields. 


The cost accounting inquiry conducted 
in thirty-seven libraries brings the total of 
libraries covered by the studies to a number 
that is less than one percent of the total 
number of libraries in this country. The 
conclusions drawn are probably, however, 
indicative of the policies in the majority 
of libraries; that few staff members have 
regular uninterrupted time for professional 
reading; that books and periodicals of this 
nature are apt to be in the general, rather 
than a special staff collection; that there 
will be general, as well as vocational sub- 
jects; that staff members usually have first 
access to these materials and that all em- 
ployees may read them. In short Miss 
Miller opines “there is plenty of professional 
literature for us to read, but little chance 
to read it!” 

In the thirty-seven libraries of the cost 
accounting study, about sixty-three percent 
of the staff members had an average of an 
hour and ten minutes each for the examina- 
tion of new books and professional maga- 
zines each week. 

How much time should be allowed? If 
librarians’ evenings and vacations are taken 
up with professional reading, how avoid the 
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ruts? 


(At this point a thought expressed 
by Dr. Seuss in “The King’s Stilts” flits 
across the mind of this reviewer.) 

Commendation is given to one library’s 
plan of an alcove for professional literature 
accessible to all employees, and an unin- 
terrupted half hour a week for its enjoy- 
ment on the schedule of each staff member. 

The writer concludes with “we must con- 
tinue to absorb if we would have something 
to contribute.” 


Obsolescent—what does it mean in a col- 
lection of library books? Out of style, out 
of mind? But not out of sight, and there’s 
the rub. 

The practical way in which this problem 
is being worked out in the Electra C. Doren 
Branch of the Dayton Public Library, is 
told by the branch librarian, Marie A. 
Newberry, in “Discards and Displays.” 

The troublesome matter of weeding out 
the branch collection satisfactorily was 
approached through an ingenious mechani- 
cal process involving a display rack of two 
shelves, one for fiction and one for non- 
fiction, below a bulletin board bearing this 
notice. 

Branch Book Parade 
All books will pass 
This point 
A New Each 
Shelf Thursday 

A conspicuous place for this continually 
changing display, catching borrowers’ at- 
tention, and the keeping of fairly simple 
records on circulation from each group, have 
been essential factors in the experiment. 
The writer gives details of procedures and 
their application in the removal of dead- 
wood from the branch collection since the 
branch book parade started in January, 
1937. She describes also the regular table 
displays for each month, among them 
“August 1914 and After,’ “Missed Mys- 
teries,” and a number of other ideas pro- 
moting interest in unused and inactive 
books. “Newcomers of the Past Year,” and 
“Unseen Titles—These Books are too tall 
for the Shelves,” were two other displays 
characterized as having made a place for 
themselves which merits their continuance 
in the branch. 


Demands of an increased enrollment in 
the Woman’s College of Greensboro, N. C., 
occasioned the change from a double record 
to a single record charging system in the 
Library. The system by which the new 
call card, designed by Marjorie Hood, 
head of the circulation department, and Guy 
R. Lyle, librarian, is made to serve as call 
slip, book card and date due record, is de- 
scribed and illustrated in their article “A 


New System of Book Charging for College 
Libraries.” 

The essential change from the usual 3 x 5 
card is in the date tab extending above and 
in 6 locations across the 3 inch top of the 
card, numbered from 1 to 31, by means of 
which the overdues can be detected. 

The writers claim a great saving of time 
and expenditure in the single operation for 
charging, renewing, and discharging, in the 
withdrawal of overdues and in the elimina- 
tion of book cards and book pockets. 


Do you know what “sennit lashing” is? 
Neither did I, but there is a very decorative 
example of it in the view showing the in- 
terior construction, one of several illustra- 
tions in the article on “The Samoan 
Library.” 

This unique library building is described 
in fascinating style by Mrs. Laura Robson 
Sutherland, assistant librarian of the Library 
of Hawaii, Honolulu. She tells of the need 
for the library, its promotion by a Honolulu 
educator in the Summer Teachers’ Institute 
of the Poyer School in Pago Pago, American 
Samoa, the acquisition of books and finan- 
cial help, and the erection of the library 
building in Pago Pago over a year ago. 

Built like a native dwelling it involved 
certain traditional ceremonials in construc- 
tion and radical departures from ordinary 
library arrangement. That “sennit,” inci- 
dentally, is a coconut fibre rope, and in the 
nail-less notched construction, 56 miles of 
it lashed the parts of the building frame 
securely together with strength and beauty 
of pattern. On a bean shown in one of the 
illustrations is visible the line from Steven- 
son, “Under the wide and starry sky.” 

There is a persuasive appeal in Mrs. 
Sutherland’s admission that the book re- 
sources and administration are not up to the 
standard of the building, and that with a 
regular income of about $50.00 a month 
the greatest source of financial assistance is 
from tourists from the monthly “up” and 
“down” boats, who visit the library, are 
charmed with it and “often leave donations.” 


The Editorial Forum philosophizes on 
“Turning Over a New Leaf,” epitomizing 
in the last line “The American Library 
Association is our Association—let’s work 
for it; Books are our stock in trade—let’s 
know them.” 

Attention is called to the Library Journal 
and Publishers’ Weekly promotion of Feb- 
ruary as “America Month,” featuring books 
dealing with America and her great men. 
Librarians may obtain a suggested reading 
list “Know America” by writing the Bowker 
Company, 62 West 45th Street, New York. 
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There will be a new America Month 
poster and a special issue of the Library 
Journal February 1, on this subject. 

The victorious emergence in a radio quiz 
program of a woman’s team of six special 
librarians of New York City, opposing a 
men’s team of six authors, occasioned the 
editorial commenting “The Modern Librar- 
ian.” 





THE LIBRARY QUARTERLY 
OCTOBER 


For three reasons the first article in this 
Quarterly is of special interest: it tells of 
the career of Pope Pius XI as librarian; it 
tells of the internationally famous Vatican 
Library, in the improvement of which sev- 
eral Americans have had a part; and the 
story is told by Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, 
Cardinal since 1936 but for six years before 
that Librarian of the Vatican and for 
twenty-two years before that curator of 
Oriental manuscripts in that Library. 

A. L. A. members will recall that Mon- 
signor Tisserant attended the Toronto Con- 
ference in 1927, addressed a general session 
at the Chicago Conference of 1933 on 
“What the Preservation of Records of 
Scholarship Means to a Changing Civiliza- 
tion,” and that he is a life member of the 
American Library Association. 

In William Warner Bishop’s “The Backs 
of Books and Other Essays in Librarian- 
ship” there are two essays on the Vatican 
Library, the first of these “Some Notes by a 
Student” in 1900, and the second “The 
Vatican Library: Twenty-five Years After.” 
In both he pays tribute to the generosity 
with which the treasures of this Library are 
made accessible to scholars, and in the lat- 
ter he says “The changes at the Vatican 
Library seem wholly desirable and happy. 
Begun by Father Ehrle before he was raised 
to the Cardinalate and finished by the 
present Pope while still he was Monsignor 
Ratti, these improvements have made the 
Vatican one of the most comfortable and 
convenient workshops for scholars to be 
found anywhere.” That was in 1924. It 
fell to Dr. Bishop’s lot to contribute a per- 
sonal share in still further improvements to 
the Library later on—but that is getting 
ahead of the story. 

Don Achille Ratti, the future Pope Pius 
XI, entered the librarian’s profession in 
November, 1888, through his election as 
doctor of the Ambrosiana Library. The 
preceding six years he had spent as pro- 
fessor of eloquence in the Milan Theological 
Seminary. He had degrees in philosophy, 
theology and canon law. True, in 1877 asa 
student in the Seminary, he had been in 
charge of the reading-room there, and true 


also that he had studied Hebrew with An- 
tonio Ceriani, head of the Ambrosiana 
Library, who had thus known his capacity 
as a brilliant and profound student, but he 
had received no professional library train- 
ing. 

The task of the doctors of the Am- 
brosiana was primarily the study of manu- 
scripts and printed books, from which they 
might publish old texts or learned disserta- 
tions in history or philosophy. Achille Rat- 
ti, however, did not remain solely a man of 
study. “He judged that his chief task as 
assistant librarian of the Ambrosiana was 
to assist the visitors in their researches of 
manuscripts or of rare books.” For many 
years he was only one of the assistant li- 
brarians, but Ceriani left more and more to 
him as time went on, the contacts with read- 
ers and the care of the material organiza- 
tion, in which many improvements were 
made. An interesting footnote shows that 
A. Ratti was knighted by the Italian gov- 
ernment on September 30, 1906, “because 
he had earned great distinction in historical 
studies and had completely rearranged the 
Ambrosiana Library and Gallery.” 


After the death of Antonio Ceriani, Mgr. 
Ratti on March 8, 1907 was elected librar- 
ian of the Ambrosiana Library. Among 
improvements Librarian Ratti effected were 
the installation of some metal shelving, the 
division of the reading room into two parts 
—one for manuscripts and one for printed 
books—and the installation of a repair shop 
for manuscripts, his interest in manuscript 
preservation having been aroused by Father 
Ehrle of the Vatican Library as early as 
1897, when a special thin silk tissue for 
manuscript repair was requested and pro- 
duced in the silk weaving plant of Achille 
Ratti’s father at Desio. 

Many gifts of important manuscripts and 
books were obtained by Mgr. Ratti, and 
many important purchases were made. 
Through his efforts, money was secured for 
the complete cataloging of the printed 
books. 


Mgr. Ratti took part in the International 
Conference of Archivists and Librarians at 
Brussels in 1910. On November 8, 1911 
he was named vice-prefect of the Vatican 
Library, under Father Ehrle’s direction. 
Still retaining charge of the Ambrosiana 
until September, 1914, his time was divided 
between Milan and Rome during 1912 and 
1913. 

On September 1, 1914, Mgr. Ratti re- 
ceived the title of prefect of the Vatican 
Library. The Library had been well man- 
aged by Father Ehrle, with inadequate 
means. Scholars had directly accessible 
about 30,000 reference works in the read- 
ing room, and had another room on the 
same floor for the study of manuscripts. 
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To the manuscripts Father Ehrle had given 
preferred attention, organizing a staff of 
catalogers for that work. Cataloging of 
books in the reference room was fairly ade- 
quate, but for about 300,000 of the rest of 
the printed books there was neither ade- 
quate cataloging staff nor funds for extra 
work. In the face of these difficulties, 
further complicated by the war, Librarian 
Ratti began work on a main catalog of all 
the Vatican printed books. He gave 
special attention to manuscripts needing 
preservation, made new arrangements of 
materials in the exhibition rooms, and by 
order of Benedict XV, extracted duplicates 
from the Vatican collections for the recon- 
struction of the Louvain University 
Library. He “was as good as a father to 
his subordinates” writes Mgr. Tisserant, and 
he mentions incidents which bear out that 
statement. 

Becoming Cardinal in 1921, and Pope on 
February 6, 1922, apparently he was lost 
to the profession of librarianship. “But 
who has been once a scholar and librarian 
remains a scholar and librarian all his life 
long” says Mgr. Tisserant. Pius XI was 
Pope, but also Librarian, and he not only 
created a new special library for the Pope, 
but he gave much thought to the improve- 
ment of the Vatican Library. Grants of 
added space were made at intervals between 
1922 and 1938, and collection after collec- 
tion added to the Vatican accessions because 
of his wisdom, experience and knowledge of 
favorable conditions for unusual acquisi- 
tions. While giving freedom to his suc- 
cessors in the management of the Vatican 
Library he would discuss with them con- 
templated changes, keeping in mind the ad- 
vantage to readers. 

Early in 1926 a circumstance arose which 
brought forth again the objective for which 
Librarian Ratti had worked—the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, con- 
sidering the Vatican Library an important 
international center, offered to assist in the 
preparation of a main catalog of the printed 
books. The offer was considered and ac- 
cepted by the Pope, and in March of the 
next year there arrived, as consulting 
library expert of the Carnegie Endowment, 
William Warner Bishop. He began with an 
examination of the printed collections, ex- 
tending his inquiry to include manuscripts 
and incunabula. After consideration of the 
technical problems, the Pope received Dr. 
Bishop, and accepted the invitation which 
sent Mgr. Tisserant to visit American 
libraries. 

On his return, the Pope approved a plan 
of organization covering a long period. Of 
that program, these points have been real- 
ized: in 1927 the ordering of steel catalog 
furniture, cabinets for the depository catalog 
of the Library of Congress and the official 





catalog; in 1928 installation of Snead stand- 
ard stacks in part of the Library; in 1931 
more new stacks; in 1933 steel shelving in 
the reference room and a new cataloging 
room; in 1936 a new repair shop for manu- 
scripts, an office for the librarian, and photo- 
graphic workrooms. There were accessory 
conveniences such as air conditioning in the 
stacks, three elevators, electric lights every- 
where, new furniture for the reading rooms 
and new cabinets for the public catalog. 

Mgr. Tisserant tells of the visits of Pius 
XI to the Vatican Library and of his in- 
terest in other libraries. He concludes by 
characterizing him as “great librarian and 
great Pope.” 

A short list of references to the Vatican 
Library, compiled by G. R. Lomer, fills 
more than six pages. 


Maurice F. Tauber of the Temple Uni- 
versity Library staff, now on leave of 
absence for work at the Graduate Library 
School at the University of Chicago, writes 
on “Other Aspects of Union Catalogs.” The 
many citations in footnotes are evidence 
that the subject of union catalogs has been 
much discussed. 


In his introduction to “Library Trends” 
Dean Louis R. Wilson mentions the import- 
ance of the development of union catalogs 
and bibliographical apparatus for the use 
of scholars, naming particularly libraries of 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chapel Hill, Dur- 
ham, Nashviile and Denver as having begun 
cooperative activity involving use of 
Library of Congress cards, filming and re- 
cording mechanisms, employment of WPA 
workers, and the assistance of librarians and 
scholars in surrounding regions. Mr. 
Tauber adds to this group the state union 
catalog directed by Paul A. T. Noon of the 
Ohio State Library, a project begun by an 
appropriation of $280,000 in federal funds 
and $30,000 from the State Library. The 
Nebraska union catalog has been started at 
Lincoln, sponsored by four of the larger 
libraries of the region, with about twenty- 
five cooperating libraries, and WPA financ- 
ing, the catalog to be administered by the 
State Library Commission. 

Arthur Berthold’s selected bibliography 
on union catalogs, issued October 1936, 
listed 356 entries. Mr. Tauber gives a 
resume of more than twenty articles since 
that time. Very little has been written, 
however, about the contributing libraries, 
and less about the use of the union catalogs. 
What the contributing library puts into the 
union catalog, what it gets out of it, and 
how it can best cooperate—these are the 
“other aspects” which have the special at- 
tention of the author. For a medium-sized 
library cooperating in such a_ project, 
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Temple University is selected as a sample, 
for purposes of discussing those three points 
of contributions, service obtained, and 
methods of cooperation. A number of state- 
ments by Paul Vanderbilt on the Union 
Library Catalogue in Philadelphia, are 
quoted. 

Of the 150 libraries which permitted 
photographing of their catalog cards, 73 per 
cent are reported as furnishing cards for 
new accessions. Considering costs as worked 
out by Temple University Library for the 
18,974 cards contributed during a two year 
period 1936-1938, the items of cards, typing 
and revision amounted to $532.70. If the 
catalog is actually used and if society is 
benefited because some scholar finds the 
book he needs, Mr. Tauber infers that costs 
are justified. 

From January 1937 through October 1938 
Temple University Library staff members 
made 129 calls to the Philadelphia Union 
Catalog resulting in 67 locations (1 to 8 
items per call) 32 not located, (1 to 3 items 
per call) 19 partly located (2 to 12 items 
per call) and 11 calls from the cataloging 
department for authority on author head- 
ings. 

As an attempt at co-ordination libraries 
in Philadelphia were asked to place in each 
tray of their catalogs a card explaining the 
location service of the Union Catalogue. 
“Of 78 per cent of the cooperating libraries 
asked (to date) to place these cards in their 
trays, only 43 per cent agreed to do so. The 
others refused “for various reasons,” and on 
what those reasons might be, Mr. Tauber 
hazards some speculation. Other methods 
of publicity for the Union Catalog are 
mentioned, and in that connection the ad- 
monition to “bear in mind that many of 
these libraries which are covered by the 
Union Catalogue are not open to the public 
at all, and that books can be borrowed from 
relatively few of them.’ Presumably any 
library which allowed its holdings to be in- 
corporated in the Union Catalogue might 
expect to have requests for use of some of 
its materials. “But, according to one in- 
formant, many of the librarians agreed to 
cooperate without knowing what the pur- 
pose or aims of a union catalog were.” 

Relations to catalog departments, as in 
the revision of entries by union-catalog 
officials, has its share of the discussion, as 
does also the use of the union catalog, in re- 
lation to costs and the problem of upkeep. 
The suggestion that efforts to provide the 
union catalogs are primarily in the interest 
of scholars seeking research materials brings 
forth another suggestion that scholars using 
research equipment might be asked to carry 
part of the expense. 

In the final summary studies of use and 
costs are recommended, and those making 
plans for additional union catalogs advised 





to wait and appraise the value of existing 
projects. 

For those now in existence, the writer 
suggests the enthusiasm and cooperation of 


the library staffs. “For the union catalog 
should be more than just a finding list; it 
should be a means of actually getting a de- 
sired book or a reproduction of it into the 
hands of the person needing it.” 


Col. J. M. Scammell writes of “Li- 
brarians and _ Archives,” stating that 
librarians have an academic as well as a 
practical interest in knowing recent de- 
velopments relating to archives. The article 
is liberally supplied with footnotes, and 
there are many references to the archives 
of Illinois. Dr. Leland’s prediction, in 1909, 
of an archival awakening, had a tardy ap- 
plication in the founding of the Society of 
American Archivists in December, 1936, and 
in the publication of the American Ar- 
chivist, beginning January, 1938. 

The Department of Archives and History 
in Alabama, organized in 1902, the Archives 
Division of the Illinois State Library, estab- 
lished in 1921, and the Division of Arizona 
History and Archives provided by the 1937 
law, are mentioned briefly. 

The American practice of considering 
archival and historical functions synony- 
mous receives unfavorable comment, and 
there is some discussion of the difficulties 
of keeping state archives in their proper re- 
lations, reflecting official organization. Ad- 
vantages of a centralized state archives sys- 
tem are stressed. Archival law provisions 
of Austria and of France are outlined as 
contrasted with those of American’ states. 

From this Colonel Scammell proceeds to 
a discussion of the Survey of Federal 
Archives and of the Historical Records 
Survey, particularly in its production of 
local archives inventories, of which the 
Survey had published as of July 22, 1939, 
a total of 247 volumes exclusive of the 196 
volumes in the Survey of Federal Archives 
series. Final inventories for 234 counties 
and 27 towns had been issued and about 50 
other county and town inventories had been 
approved for publication or were being 
mimeographed. Several hundred others in 
final draft awaited approval for publication. 
The author discusses the content, form, and 
quality of these inventories, and quotes from 
several sources commendations in evidence 
of the fact “that scholarly work of the very 
highest order can be done and is being done 
by relief labor under the WPA.” 

HRS and WPA work in opening up 
sources of information have a direct rela- 
tionship with recent and proposed confer- 
ences on local research, and effort is being 
made that an “intelligent and systematic 
plan” shall guide that research. 
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The article closes with brief mention of 
training courses for archivists abroad and in 
the United States. 


From his stay at Iowa State College at 
Ames, February to August 1937, as visiting 
professor, and from travel east, west, north, 
and south in the United States, studying 
libraries large and small, Albert Predeek, 
director of the library of the Technische 
Hochschule in Berlin, gained the impres- 
sions he sets forth in “The Idea of the 
American Library.” 

To understand the formation and opera- 
tion of the library idea he goes back into 
history, “no long distance to cover,” since 
the pioneer life of this country is relatively 
recent judged by European standards. “The 
fundamental ideas of the American library 
are education, culture and the nation,” 
writes Dr. Predeek. “The firm belief of the 
American people in the perpetual progress 
and improvement of mankind through edu- 
cation, learning and reading is due to the 
remnants of the Puritan conception of life 
and is the more understandable because in 
earlier times the book was practically the 
only mediator of learning and culture and 
the only distributor of ideas.” 

He mentions the early school district 
libraries as forerunners of the free public 
libraries, and of the permanent connection 
between the school and library ideas. He 
notes also the development of children’s 
rooms in public libraries as a “convincing, 
often striking, expression of the missionary 
spirit of American children’s librarians.” 

Benjamin Franklin’s effort to bring books 
and culture to the common people Dr. 
Predeek calls a trend toward an “adult edu- 
cation” movement, which had another re- 
lated effect in the university extension 
movement, with later the library extension 
activities promoted by the American 
Library Association. 

Connecting the American library’s edu- 
cational activities with what Dr. Predeek 
calls “the cultural functions” he outlines the 
post-Revolutionary development of an 
American public opinion, an American press 
and an American literature. Boston, claim- 
ing to be “the first literary city in the 
Union, claimed also in 1848 the “first 
library law of the world.” Free public 
libraries developed promisingly but suffered 
a setback in the Civil War and thereafter. 

Founding of the American Library Asso- 
ciation and publication in 1876 by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, of the famous 
“Special Report on Public Libraries in the 
United States of America” began a period of 
public library development that in the 
1890’s and later had the added impetus of 
the donation by Andrew Carnegie of more 
than 3,000 library buildings. 


Dr. Predeek quotes from “Main Street” 
and follows it with this: “Millions of Ameri- 
cans are bound to spend their lives amid the 
gray monotony of these towns and in the 
overwhelming endlessness of a hard country. 
Uniformity and conventionality of civil and 
social life keep them within barriers they 
can hardly transgress. Here is a wide field 
open to the activity of the public library; 
all sides of the community’s life are free to 
its initiative, and there are practically no 
limits to the possible applications of the 
energy and idealism of the library staff.” 


He points out emphatically that the 
American public library of the small and 
medium sized town is one of the most 
important factors in present American cul- 
ture, and that the task of the large city 
library is made harder by the oversatura- 
tion and indifference engendered by the 
“multitude of cultural possibilities.” Church, 
school, college and library are essential 
factors in “the national education of the 
whole people. And the goal is American- 
ization and democracy.” Work with the 
foreign born, and special service for certain 
racial groups, as the negroes in the South, 
are characterized as evidence of the public 
library’s effectiveness in promoting national 
conceptions of citizenship, Christianity and 
democracy. “Wherever a public or social 
undertaking is started, the public library is 
expected to join it and to offer material and 
personal services. No doubt this attitude 
of readiness greatly contributed to the 
propagation of the library-idea all over the 
country.” 

Cooperation in the library field, regional 
schemes of service such as the Tennessee 
Valley project; long range planning by the 
American Library Association toward a 
nation-wide cooperative library system; 
these also are discussed by Dr. Predeek. 

In the comment on the American refer- 
ence library, the scientific or scholarly 
library, comparison with German town 
libraries is made. The scarcity of research 
materials in the United States during the 
first half of the nineteenth century gave way 
before the gradual development of such col- 
lections as were gathered together by the 
Astors, Lenox, Tilden and Brown; the or- 
ganization of the Library of Congress as 
the national center for scholarship and 
scientific research, with a large number of 
other research libraries in Washington; the 
endowment of special collections such as 
the Folger Shakespeare Library in Wash- 
ington, the Clements Library in Ann Arbor; 
the Huntington Library in San Marino, and 
the spread of libraries connected with 
scientific laboratories and research insti- 
tutes. The Special Libraries Association 
founded in 1909 has now a representation 
of “more than 3,000 libraries of all kinds 
and sizes.” 
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German and American university libraries 
are contrasted with a slight disadvantage to 
the latter because they are comparatively 
recent as research libraries. Ideas of the 
German school system brought about 
changes in the American schools of the nine- 
teenth century, and later certain German 
models were followed in the organization of 
American universities, the first among them 
Johns Hopkins in Baltimore. Dr. Predeek 
devotes several pages to the discussion of 
Dr. Maynard Hutchins’ plan for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Another serious commentary is on the 
“standardization” of American libraries 
which began about 1900, and from this the 
conclusion is drawn that “there is imminent 
danger that brainwork is gradually replaced 
by mechanical procedure, thoroughness by 
routine, quality by quantity.” Dr. Abraham 
Flexner’s criticism of universities is men- 
tioned, and a serious menace to university 
and college libraries stated to be depart- 
mentalization. 

Library schools, from the first, organized 
by Melvil Dewey in 1887, to the graduate 
schools of the present, receive a generous 
bit of attention and comment from Dr. 
Predeek. The earlier generation of li- 
brarians were not promoters of “big library 
business,” he says, and in characterizing 
the efficiency of the present time American 
librarian he suggests there are “weak points 
concerning scientific or scholarly accomplish- 
ments.” 

The undervaluation of librarians, socially 
and economically, he attributes partly to the 
fact that the library profession is 91 per 
cent feminine. “The United States is the 
Elysium of women” he affirms, and while 
he is willing to concede “It is beyond doubt 
that there are many American women 
librarians who are able, clever, creative, and 
well qualified to run even a large library 
system” he hastens to add “But they are 
hardly entitled to superintend male col- 
leagues who exercise important functions.” 
There is more of that discussion. 


The concluding three pages deal with the 
American Library Association, “a vast and 
powerful organization” ... “a rather be- 
wildering representation of various differ- 
ing, and even clashing, interests.” It is 
rather startling to read “The state of de- 
composition—if this term may be applied 
to an increasing tendency to split up—of 
the A. L. A. becomes manifest during an an- 
nual conference.” “. . . there is a consid- 
erable, but unavoidable, colliding and over- 
lapping of sessions and discussions.” “But, 
on the other hand, the A. L. A. conference 
is a prominent public and professional 
event, an impressing display of library 
forces and library activities, and in so far 
an effective propaganda medium of the 
American library-idea.” 


The special emphasis on adult educa- 
tion, work with children, library extension 
and contacts with kindred groups and as- 
sociations is expressed as an attitude that 
has resulted in increased appreciation by the 
public and by those authorities who com- 
manded great wealth.... “It is by such 
an attitude,” he concludes, “significant for 
the American belief in cultural progress by 
education and reading, that the A. L. A. 
and American librarianship can derive per- 
petual material and spiritual support—pro- 
vided that the American library-idea con- 
tinues to appeal to the national imagination 
and the national philosophy.” 


In “Library Unionization” Bernard Berel- 
son presents a topic which is apt to promote 
as much discussion as did his “Myth of 
Library Impartiality.” He starts out by 
saying that only a small proportion of the 
librarians of the country are union mem- 
bers, but that the issue, as a discussion 
problem, often seems to bring forth “more 
heat than light’”’ whenever it comes up. 

The article supplies material pertinent to 
an appraisal of the value of library union- 
ization; the relationship between labor and 
education and between labor and_ the 
library; the extent and results of union- 
ization among other professional workers 
and public employees at home and abroad; 
and the arguments presented by the ad- 
vocates for unionization. The discussion is 
practically confined to the unions affiliated 
with either the American Federation of 
Labor or the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

Considering “whether a library union 
might expect support from labor in its 
effort to improve and extend library serv- 
ice” affirmative arguments are drawn from 
Sidney Ditzion’s thesis ““The Public Library 
Movement in the United States as it was 
Influenced by the Needs of the Wage Earn- 
er, 1850-1900.” In his article in the April 
1939 Library Quarterly “Social Reform, 
Education and the Library 1850-1900,” he 
lists as one of four factors influencing the 
library movement “the attitudes of organized 
labor toward mass education through the 
medium of books and reading.” 

Existing library unions report the active 
support of labor when they have asked for 
it, implying the conclusion that American 
labor would encourage and support library 
unions in their efforts to expand and im- 
prove library service. 

As to whether the dual conditions of pro- 
fessional and governmental service negative 
any benefits from unions the experience of 
France and England is quoted. In France 
(1931) about 90 per cent of government 
employees and workers were _ reported 
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unionized, including teachers. In England 
a 1937 report claims 80 per cent of the 
civil servants (including professionals) or- 
ganized, with two other powerful unions 
the National Federation of Professional 
Workers and the National Union of Teach- 
ers, not however affiliated with the Trades 
Union Congress. 


Professional workers in the U. S. S. R. 
have their own trade-unions. In the United 
States Mr. Berelson says a_ conservative 
guess would be that there are more than 
300,000 professional employees in trade 
unions affiliated with either the A. F. of L. 
or the C. I. O. He names a dozen of these 
organizations, pointing out that  pro- 
fessional unionization has existed success- 
fully and that the movement is growing. 
Governmental employees unions are even 
more prevalent Mr. Berelson states, quoting 
from the 1938 Municipal Yearbook to show 
their continued growth. The American 
Federation of Teachers has about 35,000 
members and has been reported to be one 
of the most rapidly growing unions in the 
A. F. of L. 

As for library unionization, in Great 
Britain a majority of librarians of municipal 
public libraries are reported to be members 
of the National Association of Local Gov- 
ernment officers, not affiliated with the 
Trades Union Congress. In the United 
States library unions were formed in five 
eastern libraries, New York Public and the 
Library of Congress in 1917, Boston Public 
and Washington, D. C. in 1918, and Phila- 
delphia in 1919, all of them affiliated with 
the A! F. of L. The question aroused much 
interest in the Trustees and Administration 
Section of the 1919 A. L. A. conference; 
the two main arguments being that an or- 
ganization of professionals to advance 
wages is unprofessional and undignified, and 
that unionization would mean intrusion into 
administration. The Washington union was 
the most successful of the four in public 
libraries for it did help improve salary con- 
ditions, but it as well as the other three 
did not last many years. The Library of 
Congress union has existed continuously 
since 1917. 

The effect of the depression on salaries 
and working conditions created renewed in- 
terest in union membership and in the 
formation of staff associations for collective 
bargaining. 

Six existing library unions are reported 
on collectively and somewhat at length in- 
dividually by Mr. Berelson, two in the 
Library of Congress, one of them affiliated 
with C. I. O. through the United Federal 
Workers of America, the other a local of 
the National Federation of Federal em- 
ployes; one in the Butte Public Library, 
affiliated with the A. F. of L.; one in the 
Cleveland Public Library and one in the 


Chicago Public Library; each of these 
affiliated with the C. I. O. through the 
State, County and Municipal Workers of 
America; and one in Milwaukee, affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. through the American 
Federation of State, County and municipal 
employees. 

Reasons for the current library unioniza- 
tion movement are evidently the beliefs (1) 
that the library and the library employee 
will gain improved economic status; (2) 
that library administration will become 
more democratic; and (3) that it will pro- 
vide affiliation with a constructive move- 
ment for expression of social attitudes and 
desires. Inadequate library support and un- 
derpayment of librarians admitted, union 
advocates claim a greater effectiveness in 
union affiliation for betterment of condi- 
tions than in the A. L. A. or other pro- 
fessional groups. Disparity of salaries be- 
tween executives and assistants is part of 
the financial problem. 


The opportunity labor affiliation gives for 
employee consultation and representation, 
for concrete expression of liberal and 
progressive social views and for continued 
experienced support for library needs, are 
additional arguments of union advocates. 
They claim finally that with proper leader- 
ship the union movement may be an im- 
portant factor in solving the question of 
adequate financial support. Dispassionate 
and careful study is urged by Mr. Berelson. 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
DECEMBER 


Much has been written about the Union 
Library Catalog of Philadelphia, a central 
file showing all of the books owned in the 
150 major libraries in that city. It has been 
in operation since January, 1937. As a 
further evidence of the value of cooperative 
work in library service, Special Libraries 
of December, 1939, includes the article 
“Bibliographic Planning Committee of 
Philadelphia,” by Mary Louise Alexander, 
Director of the Committee. The Carnegie 
Corporation has made a grant to this joint 
committee of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Union Library Catalog of 
the Philadelphia metropolitan area, for the 
purpose of surveying the present library 
resources and presenting a cooperative plan 
which might help libraries and universities 
in other parts of the country. 

So far the Committee’s work has been a 
survey of the literature about such coopera- 
tive experiments elsewhere, a study of uni- 
versity library problems, and a survey of the 
Philadelphia area resources and needs in 
libraries. In a brief outline of cooperative 
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experiments Miss Alexander mentions the 
agreement, as far back as 1895, between 
the John Crerar and Newberry libraries in 
Chicago, to define their particular fields and 
to continue the specialization in science in 
the Crerar and in the humanities in the 
Newberry, which has resulted in the present 
eminence of these two special libraries. 
Seven steps in a regional cooperative plan 
are recommended and the explanation of 
these recommended processes forms the 
substance of the article. These recommen- 
dations include (1) a survey of library 
holdings and the informational results of 
that survey made available to all; (2) a 
union library catalog; (3) extension and 
standardization of inter-library loans; (4) 
specialization and coordination rather than 
duplication in the purchasing programs of 
the various libraries; (5) cooperative de- 
velopment of technical processes; (6) ex- 
perimentation with cooperative storage; (7) 
establishment of a bibliographical center. 


The “Blue Book” as applied to American 
state publications means something quite 
different from the term as applied to the 
documents of Great Britain. William 
C. Dalgoutte, assistant to the director of the 
British Library of Information, New York 
City, explains the origin of this term which 
has been used in connection with British 
documents since 1644. The title of his brief 
explanation is “Blue Book and White 
Paper.” 


The much discussed trade agreements act 
and the renewal to June 12, 1940, of the 
authority conferred on the President in the 
modification and reduction of international 
trade barriers, are discussed from three dif- 
ferent angles in the article “The British- 
American Trade Agreement.” The three 
addresses were given at a joint meeting of 
the San Francisco Bay Region and Southern 
California Chapters of the Special Libraries 
Association June 22, 1939. 


The American viewpoint is presented by 
Laurence de Rycke of the Division of Trade 
Agreements, U. S. Department of State. 
The British viewpoint is presented by Angus 
S. Fletcher, well known director of the 
British Library of Information in New York 
City. The effect on California agriculture 
was presented as a third point of view by 
Jesse W. Tapp, former president of the 
Federal Surplus Commodity Corporation. 


There is, at Princeton University, as a 
divison of the Department of Art and 
Archaeology, the Index of Christian Art. 
Helen Woodruff, its director, in a progress 
report, indicates the scope of this Index 
and the fact that it is at the service of this 
country and Europe, not only for a personal 
consultation but also through inquiries by 
mail. A handbook on the Index of Chris- 
tian Art is being prepared for publication 
in 1940. 








ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in December 1939 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








This list ie a source of information to Illinois librarians of current 


publications of the State of Illinois. 


If copies are desired, librarians 


should write to the department issuing the documents. The Illinois 
State Library does not have copies for distribution. 


Illinois—Adjutant general 

Circular No. 13 The chief of the National 
guard bureau’s indoor rifle matches. 
November 21, 1939. 

Circular no. 14. William Randolph Hurst 
musketry competition. November 22, 
1939. 

Training memorandum, no. 12. Program 
for additional field training, 1939-1940 

Illinois—Agricultural experiment station. 

Bulletin no. 458. A study of the cause 
of “Buttons” in the J. H. Hale peach, 
by M. J. Dorsey. October 1939. 


Circular no. 496. Microscopic diagnosis 
of parasitism in domestic animals, [by] 
Laboratory of animal pathology and 
hygiene. September 1939. 

Circular no. 497. How to recognize some 
common insect enemies of stored grain, 
by M. D. Farrar and W. P. Flint [1939] 

Circular no. 499. Tractor repair and 
maintenance, by R. I. Shawl. No- 
vember 1939. 

Circular no. 500. Agricultural outlook 
for Illinois, 1940. December 1, 1939. 

Land use and family welfare in Pope 
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County, by V. B. Fielder and D. E. 
Lindstrom. July 1939. 

A year’s progress in solving farm prob- 
lems of Illinois, 1936-1937, 50th annual 
report for the year ended June 30, 
1937. 1939. 

Illinois—Agriculture, Department of 

Report; 22d annual, July 1, 1938 to June 
30, 1939. J. H. Lloyd, director. 

Illinois—Auditor of public accounts. 

Monthly bulletin, v. 15, no. 9, December 
1, 1939. Edward J. Barrett, auditor 
of public accounts. 

Illinois—Commerce commission. 

Freight classification no. 21, Supplement 
no. 4, issued October 26, 1939 effective 
December 6, 1939. William W. Hart, 
acting chairman. 

Freight classification no. 21, Supplement 
no. 5, issued November 21, 1939, ef- 
fective January 2, 1940. William W. 
Hart, acting chairman. 

Freight classification no. 21, Supplement 
no. 6, issued December 12, 1939, ef- 
fective January 30, 1940. William W. 
Hart acting chairman. 

Illinois—Commerce commission—Rates and 
research section. 

Monthly summary of electric sales in 
Illinois as reported by eleven large 
companies whose business amounts to 
approximately 99% of the total for 
the state, October, November, 1939. 

Summary of the estimates showing the 
annual effect on operating revenues of 
changes in public utility rates becoming 
effective in November 1939. 

Illinois—Communicable diseases, Division of 

Dividends from venereal disease control, 
issued by Department of public health, 
Division of communicable diseases. 
1939? 

Healthy happy womanhood, a pamphlet 
for young woman. 1939? 

Illinois—Department of reports, Division of 

Illinois state news, press releases for De- 
cember 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1930. Milburn P. 
Akers, superintendent. 

Illinois—Farmers’ institute. 

Supplement feeds for live stock, by E. T. 

Robbins. H. O. Allison secretary. 1939. 
Illinois—Farmers’ institute—Household sci- 
ence, Department of 

Harmful foods, by Emmet F. Pearson; 
and Transmission of animal diseases to 
man, by Dr. Loren E. Orr. Mrs. Anita 
Shamel, secretary. 1939. 

Illinois—Finance, Department of 

Where the 1939 state dollar came from 
and where the 1939 state dollar went 
(fiscal year ending June 30, 1939). 
S. L. Nudelman, director. 1939. 

Illinois—General assembly. 

House journal, 61st General assembly, 
January 4 to June 30, 1939. 

Senate journal, 61st General Assembly, 
January 4 to June 30, 1939. 


Illinois—Geological survey. 

Oil and gas drilling report, no. 37, No- 
vember 1939. M. M. Leighton, chief. 

Report of investigations no. 60. Prelim- 
inary geologic map of the Mississip- 
pian formations in the Dongola, Vienna 
and Brownfield quadrangles, by Stuart 
Weller and Frank E. Krey. 1939. 

Illinois—Labor, Department of—Statistics 
and research, Division of 

Review of employment and payrolls in 
Illinois industries, October 1939. Mar- 
tin P. Durkin, director. 

Review of prospective building in IIli- 
nois during October 1939. Martin P. 
Durkin, director. 

Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 

The business corporation act, 1939, com- 
piled by Edward J. Hughes, secretary 
of state. 1939. 

Civil practice act and rules of Supreme 
court as in force August 1, 1939, com- 
piled by Edward J. Hughes, secretary 
of state. 

Illinois motor vehicle law, uniform motor 
vehicle anti-theft act; uniform act regu- 
lating traffic on highways; truck regu- 
latory act, compiled by Edward J. 
Hughes, secretary of state. 1939. 

Illinois securities law, 1939, compiled by 
Edward J. Hughes, secretary of state. 

Laws of Illinois relating to commission 
form of municipal government, August 
1, 1939, compiled by Edward J. Hughes, 
secretary of state. 1939. 

Unemployment compensation act (as 
amended and in force May 24, 1939), 
compiled by Edward J. Hughes, secre- 
tary of state. 

Workmen’s compensation act of the state 
of Illinois (as amended and in force 
July 1, 1939, compiled by Edward J. 
Hughes, secretary of state. 

Illinois—Public health, Department of 

Case reports, December 4, 11, 18 and 285, 
1939. A. C. Baxter, M. D., director. 

Case reports bulletin, nos. 23, 24, and 25, 
November 20, December 4 and 18, 
1939. Albert C. Baxter, M. D., 
director. 

Illinois health messenger, v. II, nos. 23 
and 24, December 1 and 15, 1939. 
Albert C. Baxter M. D., director. 


Keeping fit; a pamphlet for adolescent 
boys. 1939? 


Radio talk no. 502 Broadcast, December 
4, 1939 over WGN, by Dr. H. A. 
Lindberg. New plans for controlling 
pneumonia in Illinois. 

Radio talk no. 503 Broadcast, December 
11, 1939 over WGN, by Misses Eleanor 
Burton and Virginia Ryan .. . Tulare- 
mia—or rabbit fever. 

Radio talk no. 504 Broadcast, December 
18, 1939 over WGN, by Dr. Joseph 
Zichis. Whooping cough. 
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The wonderful story of life; a mother’s 
talk with her daughter regarding life 
and its reproduction. 1939? 

Illinois—Public instruction, Superintendent 
of 

Circular no. 304. A directory of super- 
visors in the schools of Illinois, issued 
by John A. Wieland, superintendent 
of public instruction. February 1939. 


Circular no. 310. Illinois school directory, 
1939-1940; Illinois teachers for Illinois 
schools, issued by John A. Wieland, su- 
perintendent of public instruction. 

Educational press bulletin, no. 345, De- 
cember 1939. John A. Wieland, super- 
intendent of public instruction. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 
Statistical review of prisons, reforma- 
tories and correctional schools 1939. 
A. L. Bowen, director, Howard Hill, 
statistician. 
Welfare bulletin, v. 30, no. 10, November 
1939. A. L. Bowen, director. 


Illinois—Registration and education, 
partment of 
Curriculum and rules for 
schools of beauty culture... 
July 1, 1937, revised July 1, 
John J. Hallihan director. 
Illinois—Sanitary engineering, Division of 
The digester, no. 4, November 1939. De- 
partment of public health A. C. Baxter, 
M. D., director ..., C. W. Klassen, 
chief sanitary engineer. 


Illinois—Secretary of state 

Certified list of domestic and foreign 
corporations for the year 1939, v. 1 
and 2... ., compiled by Edward J. 
Hughes, secretary of state. 

Do you know Illinois? Release no. 261, 
December 26, 1939. Edward J. Hughes, 
secretary of state. 

Illinois—State penitentiary, Menard branch. 

Menard time, v. 6, no. 9, December 1939, 
Published by and for the inmates of the 


De- 


recognized 
effective 
1938. 


Illinois state penitentiary, Menard 
branch. 

Illinois—State rural electrification commit- 
tee 


Illinois rural electrification bulletin, no. 
25, December 1939. Walter M. Mc- 
Laughlin, chairman. 


Illinois—-Supreme court 
Illinois official reporter, v. 372, no. 4 and 
5, November 29 and December 13, 
1939. Samuel Pashley Irwin, official 
reporter. 
Opinion list, December 12 and 15, 1939. 
Illinois—-Tax commission 
Survey of local finance in Illinois, pre- 
pared by Illinois tax commission in 
cooperation with WPA. 
v. 2 Property taxation assessed valuations, 
tax rates and tax extensions, 1927-1936. 
1939. 


v. 3 Property taxation: assessed valua- 
tions, levies, tax rates and tax exten- 
sions, 1937 and 1938. 1939. 


v. 4 Receipts and disbursements of town- 
ships and road districts 1925-1936. 
1939. 

Illinois—Teachers pension and retirement 
system, Board of Teachers’ retirement 
system of the state of Illinois... O. M. 
Karraker, secretary. 


Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report, December 1, 1939; the 
funds of Illinois. Louie E. Lewis, state 
treasurer. 


Illinois—University—Agricultural extension 
service. 


Illinois farm economics, no. 54, November 
1939. C. L. Jordan, editor. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 
Bulletin no. 75. Annual report, July 1, 
1938 to June 30, 1939, issued by John 
A. Wieland, superintendent of public 
instruction December 1939. 


Bulletin no. 76. Annual program and 
directory for Illinois, 1939-1940. Issued 
by John A. Wieland, superintendent of 
public instruction. 1939. 


The fan-mill, v. 18, no. 4, December 11, 
1939, 


[Illinois conference on social welfare] 
Aid to dependent children and mothers’ 
pensions in Illinois; some questions and 
answers. 1939? 


The guardianship of children, [by] Grace 
E. Benjamin . . . 1939? 


State and local public assistance adminis- 
tration in Illinois a summary report... 
June 1, 1938. 

Illinois national guard 

Illinois guardsman, v. 7, no. 1, November 
1939. Official publication of the IIli- 
nois National Guard. 


Illinois society of architects 
Monthly bulletin, v. 24, nos. 6-7, Decem- 
ber 1939—January 1940. Arthur Wol- 
tersdorf, editor. 


Illinois society of engineers 
The Illinois engineer, v. 15, no. 8, De- 
cember 1939. 
Illinois state bar association 
Annual report of the Illinois state bar 
association, 1939. R. Allan Stephens, 
secretary. 
Illinois bar journal, v. 28, no. 4, Decem- 
ber 1939. Charles B. Stephens, editor. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter, v. 25, nos. 34-37, No- 
vember 18 and 25, December 2 and 
9, 1939. 


Illinois state horticultural society 
News letter no. 10, December 1939. Joe 
B. Hale, secretary. 
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Collected by Margaret C. Norton 








HISTORY IN COUNTY ARCHIVES 


Peoria County’s Plan for a County Archives Department 


By ERNEST E. East, Peoria Journal-Transcript 


Thoughtful public officers and taxpayers, 
as well as historians, are becoming con- 
vinced that a new approach is necessary 
to the problem of preserving public records 
in the older and larger counties of Illinois. 

In Peoria county a proposal to establish 
a division of archives has received serious 
consideration from members of the Board 
of Supervisors who recently took initial 
steps to erect a new court house costing 
$1,500,000. Architects engaged to draw pre- 
liminary plans favor segregation of noncur- 
rent records for reasons of economy in con- 
struction, according to a statement of Ed- 
ward F. Wells, chairman of the board. The 
proposed bond issue will be submitted at a 
special election on February 20. 

Peoria County, organized 115 years ago, 
has a population of more than 150,000. Its 
records are housed in a building completed 
in 1878. A small addition was constructed 
twelve years ago but the expanding volume 
of records continued to tax the capacity of 
the old shelving and filing equipment. The 
principal record offices—county clerk, re- 
corder, probate clerk, and clerk of the cir- 
cuit court hold 3,300 large record books 
besides miscellaneous smaller books and 
documents. A number of records are stored 
in a basement unfit for storage. Approxi- 
mately two tons of noncurrent records were 
destroyed on order of an officer several 
years ago. Numerous documents were stored 
on an unused floor in the dome of the court 
house to which only janitors usually had 
access. These records disappeared in the 
post-war period when paper prices were 
high. Much new steel equipment necessary 
for filing accessions to the county archives 
have been purchased in recent years. 
These with their contents have seriously 
over-loaded floors in the 60-year-old 
structure. 


Proposed Division of Archives 


The action of the National and Illinois 
State governments in establishing separate 
departments for the custody of archives has 
been suggested to supervisors as an example 
in procedure. Probable savings in construc- 


tion costs have been urged as a practical 
reason for establishment of a county divi- 
sion of archives. R. D. W. Connor, Ar- 
chivist of the United States, and Margaret 
C. Norton, chief of the Division of Archives, 
Illinois State Library, were requested by 
this writer to make recommendations look- 
ing toward the establishment of a county 
division of archives. Both replied and 
their comments, favorable to the project, 
will be placed before supervisors at their 
next session. 

Excluding Knox and Henry Counties, 
practically all of Illinois north of Fulton 
County and west and north of the Illinois 
and Kankakee Rivers was attached to Peoria 
for county purposes for two or more years 
after 1825, and its records contain material 
of value to historians and research students 
in other communities (McCulloch, History 
of Peoria, County, p. 1.; Ford, The History 
of Putnam and Marshall Counties, p. 30; 
Stevens, History of Lee County, Illinois, 
Vol. 1, p. 51; Wentworth, Early Chicago, 
Passim.). 

Fortunately for the historical student, the 
book records of the county commissioners 
court, the circuit court and the probate 
court have been preserved, and proceedings 
of the Board of Supervisors after 1850. 
Document files of the probate court and of 
the circuit court, except in criminal pro- 
ceedings, are practically intact. Marriage 
certificates from the beginning are com- 
plete. Document files of the commissioners 
court are nearly all lost or destroyed. Early 
deed books in the recorder’s office have been 
transcribed. The originals have been pre- 
served. 


History in the Records 


Indians probably outnumbered the whites 
on Peoria Lake when Peoria County was 
organized. Aquila Moffat is authority for 
the statement there were fifty Indians to 
one white man when he came in 1822. 
Potawatomi were the most numerous. 

No-ma-que, a Potawatomi, was the first 
murder defendant in Peoria County. “Not 
having the fear of God before his eyes, 
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but being moved and seduced by the Devil,” 
so the indictment reads, the Indian knifed 
to death a Frenchman, Pierre Landri. 
William S. Hamilton, son of Alexander, 
who was attached to the United States land 
office in Springfield as surveyor, undertook 
to defend No-ma-que who was “railroaded” 
to a speedy conviction. The Indian was 
sentenced to be hanged. The Supreme 
Court granted the defendant a new trial 
but he escaped his guards or, as appears 
probable, was released to save the expense 
of his keep. 

Long before Abraham Lincoln used the 
device to acquit Duff Armstrong at Beards- 
town, Colonel Hamilton in his bill of ex- 
ceptions stated that the moon was not shin- 
ing at an hour when a state’s witness said 
he saw No-ma-que stab Landri. 

Hamilton was twice fined for contempt 
of court during the trial. He asked Judge 
John York Sawyer to enter on the record 
the reason he was held in contempt, but 
this the court refused to do. Orin Hamlin, 
a constable, also was fined for contempt. 


Peoria French Claims 


Files of the circuit court furnished de- 
tails of numerous suits, mostly in ejectment, 
relating to the Peoria French Claims, which 
hark back to the Revolutionary War period. 
French traders settled among the Indians 
on Peoria Lake not later than the autumn 
of 1691. Jolliet and LaSalle were here 
earlier. The French remained at Peoria 
Lake until American settlement drove out 
the Indians who traded furs for brandy and 
articles of European manufacture. 

In or about 1778, the fourth French 
establishment in the vicinity of Peoria Lake, 
was founded near the outlet of the lake. 
Commonly called au Pe’ by the French, 
this village was inhabited until November, 
1812, when its people were arrested and 
half of the town burned by Capt. Thomas 
E. Craig of the Illinois territorial militia. 
Gov. Ninian Edwards promptly released 
the French and the Congress of the United 
States passed an act in 1823 confirming 
to the French the lots they had occupied 
in Peoria. American settlers occupied the 
site, which sits within the business district 
of the city, before the French lots were 
surveyed. The French received patents 
from the United States and sued to eject 
the occupants although they were usually 
satisfied with a cash settlement. A score 
of suits were tried in the state and federal 
courts. Thirteen cases were appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was associated with counsel in 
two cases. 

In the Peoria County archives is the 
deposition of a woman who was a resident 
of French Peoria when Craig expelled the 
inhabitants. She testified in the suit of 





Adolph Papin and others against William 
Kellogg. The witness was Emilie Migne- 
ron, a resident of St. Louis in 1852. Her 
father was Antoine Deschamps; her mother 
Marie Josette Carsereau. She said she was 
10 or 12 years old when Craig made prison- 
ers of the Peoria French and took them 
down the Illinois River in boats. She rode 
in a boat with Thomas Forsyth, United 
States Indian subagent, who was also a 
prisoner of Craig. A section of a deed 
book in the recorder’s office is specially 
printed for recording of transactions relat- 
ing to the French claims. One French lot 
touched seven American lots and the French 
title holder required payment from each 
to quit his claim. 


Early Divorce Cases 


In Peoria County circuit court files are 
documents in four divorce cases filed by 
residents of Chicago when that village was 
attached to Peoria. Among them is the 
suit of Margaret Helm against Lieut. Linai 
Taliferro Helm, both figures in the Fort 
Dearborn massacre. Mrs. Helm obtained a 
decree in 1829. Seventeen years earlier on 
nearly the same spot in Peoria, Lieutenant 
Helm was ransomed from his Indian cap- 
tor, Mittatasse, by Thomas Forsyth. The 
decree provided Mrs. Helm should hold in 
her own right “all the money, property, 
reservation or interest that may have been 
stipulated, granted or ceded to her as one 
of the heirs of John Kinzie, decd., in the 
late treaty made by the government of the 
United States with the Winnebago, Potta- 
wetomie and other tribes of Indians as part 
of the alimony to be allowed her.” 


Emily Caldwell sued for divorce in 1830 
against Archibald Caldwell, charging that 
she had been supplanted in the affections 
of her husband by an Indian woman called 
Jossette. Other Chicago suits were Deborah 
against Morrison Watkins and Arkange 
against Tousant Trambli. 

John Kinzie of Chicago as agent of the 
American Fur Company in 1826 took judg- 
ment for $44.46 against John L. Bogardus 
of Peoria on an appeal in circuit court. 

At the May term in 1832, Samuel Connor, 
75 years old, personally made declaration 
to obtain benefits of the act of Congress to 
pension soldiers of the Revolutionary War. 
He testified he served under Captain Gregg, 
Colonel Broadhead’s Regiment, in Penn- 
sylvania. He had no property except one 
old mare of the value of thirty dollars. 

As a consequence of the “Mormon War,” 
Sheriff Jacob B. Beckenstos of Hancock 
County was tried on a murder charge in 
Peoria on a change of venue in 1846. Judge 
Norman H. Purple presided. At the outset 
of the case he entered a formal order that 
“no newspaper or other publication of the 
testimony given in or printed remarks be 
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made relative to this case during the pro- 
gress of the same.” Backenstos was found 
not guilty. 


Lincoln in the Records 


At the May term in 1844, Abraham Lin- 
coln assisted the defense in the divorce suit 
of Aquila Wren against Clarissa Wren. A 
jury previously found for the husband. 
Lincoln and associates failed to get a new 
trial. While Mrs. Wren’s application for 
alimony was pending, the complainant died. 
Rights of property were mixed in the case 
and an appeal from the judgment of the cir- 
cuit court was sought in the Illinois Supreme 
Court. The court rendered two opinions on 
preliminary issues (Wren V. Moss, 6 IIl. 
560; 7 Ill. 72), both in favor of Lincoln 
and Mrs. Wren. A property settlement 
ended the litigation. 

Lincoln, for Logan and Lincoln, also per- 

sonally appeared in circuit court in Oc- 
tober, 1844, in a suit for debt. 
Stephen T. Logan earlier played a role 
in a nine-year struggle of Peoria county to 
gain title to the townsite. Judge James A. 
Latham, Indian agent at Peoria and former 
probate judge of Sangamon County, held a 
prior claim to the fractional quarter section 
upon which the act of the general assembly 
located the countyseat in 1825. Latham 
died but his heirs continued the fight, Logan 
representing them. Suit was brought in 
circuit court to test the Latham claim. It 
was an action in ejectment and plaintiff and 
defendant were “John Doe” and “Richard 
Roe”. Later the names of the county and 
of the Latham heirs were substituted for the 
fictional parties. Logan wrote to John 
Hamlin, agent for Peoria County, about 
the suit. His letter in the files is signed: 
“Your loving friend, Richard Roe.” 

John Dixon, who came from Sangamon 
County, was the first clerk of the Peoria 
County circuit court and he also served 
in a similar capacity in the commissioners’ 
court until 1828 when he acquired Ogee’s 
ferry on Rock River. He was succeeded for 
a brief period by Joseph M. Street of 
Shawneetown. Thomas Ford, afterward 
Governor of Illinois served as state’s at- 
torney and as judge in the Peoria judicial 
circuit. Edward Southwick, later of Dixon, 
the state’s attorney in 1838, was indicted 
on a charge of gambling. He personally 
entered a motion to quash the indictment. 
Subsequently this was done. 


Marriage Records 


Peoria County marriages began on March 
25, 1825, when William Blanchard, a sol- 
dier of the War of 1812, and Betsey Dona- 
hue were wed. Not less than fourteen 
couples living in or near Chicago were 
married while the territory of Cook County 
was attached to Peoria. Justice John B. 


Beaubien performed five ceremonies for 
which he filed returns; Justice John Kinzie, 
four; the Rev. William See, three and the 
Rev. Isaac Scarritt, two. Jesse Walker, 
pioneer Methodist missionary, performed 
two ceremonies when living in Fox River 
Frecinct. Justice Isaac Garland, who ap- 
pears to have lived in the present Mercer 
County, reported two marriages in 1829 
Other magistrates, who disappear soon from 
Peoria County records, performed several 
marriage ceremonies. 

Nine French, or persons of French-In- 
dian blood, are named on a single certifi- 
cate of marriage executed by Justice John 
L. Bogardus in 1826. Only three were able 
to write, the others signing by their marks. 
The contracting parties were Francis Bour- 
bonne, Jr. and Josette Alscomb, who lived 
at French Trading House on the East side 
of the Illinois River near Peoria. Present 
also were Francis and Catishe Bourbonne, 
parents of the bridegroom, and Antoine 
Alscomb, father of the bride. Each signed 
by his mark. Other witnesses were Joseph 
Ogee, Madeline his wife; Louis Buisson and 
Antoine Deschamps. Ogee’s writing was 
legible. Madeline made her mark. Buis- 
son’s signature was a scrawl. Deschamps, 
who had received some schooling, wrote a 
neat hand. He was long in charge of IIli- 
nois River crews of the American Fur Com- 
pany. 

John Kinzie was the officiating magis- 
trate at the marriage of his daughter, Eliz- 
abeth, to Samuel Miller, Aug, 18, 1825. 
He also united Peter Laclair and Margaretta 
Pechequetachai, so it appears in his own 
hand in the county clerk’s office. 


Maj. Gen. David Hunter when a lieuten- 
ant was stationed with United States troops 
at the second Fort Dearborn. He married 
Maria Indiana Kinzie, daughter of John. 
Hunter afterward related that he sent a 
soldier on foot to Peoria, 160 miles away, 
to get a marriage license. The marriage 
is not shown in the original register or in 
the document file however. 


County Commissioner Court 


County commissioners court records fur- 
nish more information on the early day than 
any other record books. Herein are in- 
scribed names of county officers, judges of 
elections, grand and petit jurors, owners of 
licensed ferries and taverns, road viewers, 
constables, merchants, contractors and sun- 
dry other citizens having business with the 
county government. 

It may be stated, in passing, that the 
Peoria Historical Society, with WPA assist- 
ance, recently made a complete transcript 
of five volumes of commissioners’ court 
records. A copy was deposited in the Peoria 
Public Library. 

The first volume is dated March 8, 1825, 
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on which day the first commissioners to 
be elected met and organized. An entry of 
later date indicates this book record was 
prepared some weeks after the first meeting. 
A record probably of earlier date consists of 
three sheets of paper folded and stitched. 
It is titled, “List of Persons Sworn Into 
Office”. Names of first officers, elective 
and appointive, with dates of oath-taking are 
inscribed. 

William S. Hamilton surveyed the town 
in 1826 but not until 1834 was the county 
able to give valid title to the lots. A 
special act of Congress for sale of the frac- 
tional quarter section and quieting of con- 
flicting claims removed obstacles. 

Election precincts of Chicago, Peoria and 
Mackinaw were laid out in December, 1825, 
Boundaries of each were described. It was 
provided that Chicago elections should be 
held at “Cobweb Hall’, as the Indian agency 
house was called. Subsequently Fox River 
precinct and a precinct in the present Mer- 
cer county to which Fever River (Galena) 
appears to have been attached for a brief 
period, were established. Judges and clerks 
were allowed one dollar for each day’s 
service, among them Billy Caldwell, the 
mixed-blood chieftain of Chicago. Alexan- 
der Robinson, another half-breed chief, re- 
ceived $16 for bringing the poll list from 
Chicago to Peoria. 

Bishop Philander Chase, founder of Jubi- 
lee college, established a grist mill on Kick- 
apoo creek in 1845. Under a writ of ad 
quod dammum, the commissioner directed 
him to pay damages of $50 to adjacent 
landowners on account of the erection of 
a dam. This mill was destroyed by fire 
in 1849 and was one of the blows that led 
to the financial ruin of Jubilee. 


Lives of Pioneers 


Probate court records of Peoria, like 
other counties, furnish testimony on the 
private lives of the pioneers. Their pro- 
perty holdings may be determined, gen- 
erally the names of their families, and their 
standards of living and the extent of their 
culture. 

One hundred and twenty-five volumes 
constituted a principal part of the estate 
of Abram S. Buxton, Peoria’s first news- 
paper editor, who died in 1835. He strug- 
gled for 18 months, rather unsuccessfully, 
to put his Illinois Champion and Peoria 
Herald on a paying basis. He had works 
of Shakespeare, Scott, Pope and Milton. 
He owned a Greek grammar, a Latin gram- 
mar, “French and English Exercises,” 
“Peck’s Gazetteer,” and “Swedenborg Hymn 
Book,” among others. 

A law library was listed among the effects 
of John Benson, barrister of Yorkshire, 
who came to Peoria County in 1833, and 
died one year later. In his cabin on Jones’ 





prairie were two mahagony desks, silver 
service, wine strainer, five egg cups among 
other chinaware, fourteen tablecloths, sheets, 
napkins, towels, doilies and other linen, ac- 
cording to the appraisement bill. 

“Sailors & Saints,” “A Law of Nature,” 
and “A Tale of the Revolution” were among 
books in the estate of Isaac Waters, late 
clerk of the county commissioners court, 
who died in 1835. 


Indian Trade at Chicago 


Details of the Indian trade at Chicago 
are revealed in the probate court papers of 
three traders who died within eighteen 
months. They were John Crafts, William 
Henry Wallace and John Kinzie. Crafts, 
a bachelor, came from New England, and 
died at Chicago in 1825. His personal 
goods were sold at auction. His large 
wardrobe included twelve pairs of panta- 
loons. B. Caldwell and John Kinzie per- 
sonally signed the appraisement bill. Crafts’ 
relatives received $8,800. 

Tomohawks, scalping knives, hawk bells, 
arm bands, gun flints, earbobs, blankets, 
highwines, cloth and numerous other com- 
modities of the Indian trade were set out in 
more than 300 items on the sale bill of the 
Wallace estate. Listed also pelts of animals 
—mink, marten, fisher, otter, bear, fox, 
raccoon, deer and 4,014 muskrats. The net 
estate of $1,100 went to relatives in Canada. 

Household effects of John Kinzie appear 
both on an appraisement bill and on a 
sale bill preserved at Peoria. Kinzie 
died Jan. 6, 1828. Listed were “Silver- 
smith’s Shop and Tools”, “1 Black Walnut 
Secretary”, “1 Violin”, and other articles. 
Dr. Alexander Wolcott, Kinzie’s son-in-law, 
bid on all articles for which he paid 
$254.87. The estate had a claim of 
$2,190.12 against the American Fur Co. 
which was marked “good.” 

Recorded also are proceedings in the 
estates of Francis Laframboise and Francis 
May, the latter probably Francois Le May, 
mentioned by Mrs. John S. Kinzie in “Wau- 
Bun” as the French trader of whom the elder 
John Kinzie bought his house. 

The story of Peoria County archives is 
substantially the story of the archives of 
Fulton, Pike, Madison, St. Clair and other 
counties which are older than Peoria and to 
which Central and Northern Illinois terri- 
tory, not then organized, was attached. Gen- 
erally these communities were without 
newspapers for a decade or more after their 
organization and public records furnish the 
single important source of local history. 


Filming of Records 


A project for preserving a portion of the 
early records in one or more of these 
counties on microfilm has been proposed by 
Miss Norton. Filming gives an accurate 
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reproduction of the original and has other 
advantages over the transcript. The IIli- 
nois State Historical Library in its “Col- 
lections in 1907 and 1909.” respectively, 
published “Cahokia Records” and “Kaskas- 
kia Records”. These publications helped 
to established the reputation of Illinois na- 
tionally for its broad official policy toward 
preservation of historical material. Much of 
the unwritten history of Illinois is stored in 
102 county buildings. Much will be lost 
through fires and careless custody. No 
agency seems better equipped to undertake 
a program for collection of essential material 
than the Division of Archives of the State 
Library. That it will become the great 
depository for materials, from every county 
in the state, that compose the dramatic 
story of Illinois is greatly to be desired. 





NEW COURSE ON ARCHIVES 


Margaret C. Norton, chief of the Archives 
Division of the Illinois State Library has 
been granted a leave of absence to conduct 
the course on American Archives to be 
given at the coming summer session of the 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service. This is the first time that such 
a course has been offered in an American 
library school, though English library 
school students are required to pass an ex- 
amination on archival theory and practice. 

Librarians are more and more looked to 
for leadership in the collection and pre- 
servation of local historical materials. The 
techniques for handling manuscript and 
printed materials are quite different, espec- 
ially when the manuscripts involved are 
public records, and this course is designed 
as an introduction to the subject. 


The summer session of Columbia Uni- 
versity will be held from July 8 to August 
16. Prospective students should correspond 
directly with Dean Charles C. Williamson 
of the Columbia University School of Li- 
brary Service. The outline for the proposed 
course follows: 


AMERICAN ARCHIVES 


A general survey of American achival 
organization and practice. Intended not so 
much as a training course for archivists as 
a general introduction to the field for stu- 
dents contemplating going into archival 
work and for librarians and others who have 
or contemplate having archival collections 
or departments in their institutions. 

Lectures and seminar discussions will deal 
with the philosophy of archives; the major 
archival institutions of the world; contrasts 
between European and American archival 
problems; archives and librarians; public 
documents as archives; archival legislation; 
public relations (public officials and refer- 
ence work); problems of custody (acces- 
sions, classification, cataloging, buildings, 
and equippment, authentication of records, 
repair and binding, pests, rules and regula- 
tions, etc.); reproduction (certified copies, 
photographic processes, printing and near 
print, editorial work); the making of archi- 
ves (inks, papers, etc.); destruction and re- 
duction of records; local archives; biblio- 
graphical and other reference tools. 

Students expecting to specialize in the 
archival field should supplement this course 
by advanced graduate work in history and 
political science, especially historical method 
and bibliography, and by courses in the 
history of manuscripts and books, biblio- 
graphical methods, reference work, public 
documents, etc. 





NON-FICTION SELECTIONS 


Current History 1939 Non-Fiction Selections 
“The Revolution of Nihilism,”’ by Her- 
mann Rauschnigg (Alliance). 
“Abraham Lincoln; The War Years,” by 
Carl Sandburg (Harcourt Brace). 
“Thoreau,” by Henry Seidel 
(Houghton Mifflin). 


“America in Midpassage,” by Charles and 
Mary Beard (Macmillan). 


“The Life of Greece,” by Will Durant 
(Simon & Schuster). 


“Propaganda for War,’ by H. C. Peter- 
son (Univ. of Oklahoma Press). 


“Union Now,’ by Clarence K. Streit 
(Harper). 
“Inside Asia,” by John Gunther (Harper). 


Canby 


“Days of Our Years,” by Pierre Van Paas- 
sen (Hillman-Curl). 

“Wind, Sand and Stars,” by Antoine de 
Saint Exupery (Reynal & Hitchcock). 





POLAR LIBRARY 


Now that the Byrd expedition has landed 
on the Antarctic base, librarians should read 
(if they have not already done so) the 
fascinating article on the frontpage of the 
Christian Science Monitor for November 
3, 1939. The title is, “Books, Games to 
Help Pass Polar Night.” It is an account 
of the motley collection of books that makes 
up the expedition library. They range from 
the scientific polar collection of Vilhajalmur 
Stefanson to the collection of detective 
story and “True This” and “True That” 
magazines that (believe it or not) were 
furnished by the Library of Congress. 
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NOTES OF AUTHORS, BOOKS 
AND MAGAZINES 








EXHIBIT OF CHILDRENS BOOKS 


Through the efforts of Helene H. Rogers, 
assistant state librarian, autographed copies 
of the Caldecott award books and many of 
the Newbery award titles have been secured 
for exhibit in the Mary Elizabeth Hughes 
Room of the State Library. These books 
are attractively displayed in cases with 
glass doors at the right of the entrance to 
the room. 


NEWBERY SELECTIONS 


The Newbery medal was so named in 
honor of John Newbery, an 18th century 
publisher and seller of gay books for child- 
ren. This medal, through the efforts and 
generosity of Frederic Melcher, has been 
awarded each year since 1922 for the most 
outstanding book for children—‘original 
in conception, fine in workmanship and 
artistically true.” The following Newbery 
selections are in the collection of the IIli- 
nois State Library. 


1922—-Story of Mankind, by Hendrik Van 
Loon 

1923—Voyages of Dr. Dolittle, by Hugh 
Lofting 

1924—Dark frigate, by Charles B. Hawes 

1925—tTales from silver lands, by Charles 
J. Finger 

1926—Shen of the 
Chrisman 

1927—-Smoky, the cowhorse, by Will James 

1928—-Gay-neck, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji 

1929—-Trumpeter of Krakow, by Eric P. 
Kelly 

1930—Hitty, her first 100 years, by Rachel 
L. Field 

1931—-Cat who went to heaven, by Eliza- 
beth J. Coatsworth 

1932—-Waterless mountain, by Laura Amer 

1933—-Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze, by 
Elizabeth F. Lewis 

1934—Invincible Louisa, by Cornelia Meigs 

1935—Dobry, by Monica Shannon 

1936—-Caddie Woodlawn, by Carol R. 
Brink 

1937—Roller skates, by Ruth Sawyer 

1938—White stag, by Kate Seredy 

1939—Thimble summer, by Elizabeth 
Enright 


sea, by Arthur B. 


CALDECOTT SELECTIONS 


The Caldecott award, established in 1937, 
was also the idea of Mr. Melcher who offered 
to donate the medal for this award in 
honor of Randolph Caldecott, an English 
illustrator of children’s books. This award 
is given each year for the most distin- 
guished picture book for children published 
in the United States the preceding year. 
The authors of the titles thus far selected 
have graciously autographed copies for our 
collection: 
1938—Animals of the Bible, by Dorothy 

Pulis Lathrop 
1939—Mei Li, by Thomas Handforth 


The committee who selects the books 
whose author or illustrator is honored by 
either of these awards is composed of mem- 
bers from the Section for Library Work 
with Children and the School Libraries 
Section of the American Library Associa- 
tion. A position on this committee is not 
one to be envied because the wide range 
of material makes selection difficult. 


OTHER AUTOGRAPHED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The display cabinets in the Mary Eliza- 
beth Hughes Room also contain the follow- 
ing popular titles of children’s books which 
have been autographed by the authors. 
Cave, castle and cottage—Bernadine 
Bailey and Zabeth Selover 

Great adventures of Jack, 7ock and Funny 
—Eleanor Youmans 

Kanguk—wWilliam Albee 

Riding west on the pony express— 
Charles L. Skelton 

Story of Ferdinand—Munro Leaf 

Wee Gillis—-Munro Leaf 


SILHOUETTES 


Attractive decorations in the Mary Eliza- 
beth Hughes Room are the silhouettes Fer- 
dinand the bull, and Wee Gillis. Wee 
Gillis has been autographed by Monroe 
Leaf, the author and also by Robert Law- 
son, the illustrator. It is a reproduction 
of Wee Gillis’ head about a foot in height, 
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carved out of soft ply-wood and decorated 
with a cord containing the colors of Wee 
Gillis’ Clan. 

Ferdinand the bull who loves flowers so 
well is represented by a large silhouette, cut 
out of the same ply-wood, about eight 
inches in height. A smaller reproduction 
of this silhouette, autographed by Walt 
Disney, is also a treasured possession of the 
Mary Elizabeth Hughes Room which houses 
the Collections Department. 

The idea of these silhouettes carved in 
wood originated with the New Method Book 
Bindery of Jacksonville. And they pre- 
sented them to the State Library. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 


Charlotte Ryan, superintendent of ex- 
tension service under whose supervision the 
work of the Collections Department is 
carried on, is endeavoring to assemble 
special groups of books which may be bor- 
rowed for exhibit purposes by any library, 
school or other civic group in Illinois. A 
collection of this nature which continues to 
take on greater proportions is one contain- 
ing the various editions of many of the 
famous children’s classics. Following is a 
list of some of the more popular classics 
and the editions in the collection. 


Aesop’s Fables 

Louis Rhead and Frank E. Schoon- 
over Illustrated Edition 

Louis Rhead Illustrated Edition 

Boris Artzyhasheff Illustrated Edition 

John Tenniel Illustrated Edition 

Richard Heighway Illustrated Edition 

F. C. Tilney Illustrated Edition 

Baby’s own Aesop—Walter Crane II- 
lustrated Edition 


Arabian Nights 
Louis Rhead and Frank Schoonover 
Illustrated Edition 
Maxfield Parrish Illustrated Edition 
Monro §S. Orr Illustrated Edition 
Eric Pape Illustrated Edition 
Henry Ford Illustrated Edition 


Deerslayer, by James Fenimore Cooper 
Louis Rhead Illustrated Edition 
N. C. Wyeth Illustrated Edition 


Donald S. Humphreys Illustrated 
Edition 

Carle—Michel—Boog Illustrated Edi- 
tion 


Mohawk Edition 


Fairy Tales, Hans Christian Anderson 
W. Heath Robinson Illustrated Edition 
Elizabeth MacKinstry Illustrated 
Edition 
Arthur Rackham Illustrated Edition 
Gordon Browne Illustrated Edition 
Kay Nielsen Illustrated Edition 


Mother Goose 
Arthur Rackham Illustrated Edition 
Mother Goose Nursery Rhymes 
Edited by L. Edna Walters 
Charles Folkard Illustrated Edition 
The Old Mother Goose 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Editors 
The Real Mother Goose—Rand, Mc- 
Nally and Company, editors 
Mother Goose 
E. Boyd Smith Illustrated Edition 
Kate Greenway Illustrated Edition 
Rhymes from Mother Goose 
D. C. Heath and Co., Editors 
Mother Goose Rhymes 
Charles Folkard Illustrated Edition 
The Little Mother Goose 
Jessie Wilcox Smith 
Edition 


Illustrated 


Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe 
Louis Rhead and Frank Schoonover 
Illustrated Edition 

N. C. Wyeth Illustrated Edition 

E. Boyd Smith Illustrated Edition 

Noel Popock Illustrated Edition 

Elenore Plaisted Abbot Illustrated 

Edition 

J. A. Symington Illustrated Edition 
DoroTHY Hurst WATT, 


Collections Department, 
Illinois State Library. 





A DEFINITIVE DANIEL BOONE 


BAKELESS, JOHN. Master of the wilder- 
ness, Daniel Boone. Wm. Morrow. 1939. 

It was high time somebody wrote a 
definitive, matter-of-fact life of Daniel 
Boone, before the period which he repre- 
sents is lost in the mists of tradition, and 
before that most romantic figure in Amer- 
ican history is himself locked forever in our 
minds as a typical uncouth backwoodsman, 
with his rifle and coonskin cap, whistling 
up his dogs to go farther west over the 
mountains to escape the contamination of 
civilization and have more elbow room in 
which to lead the elemental life. 

The same thing was happening to him 
that has already happened to other national 
heroes whom we can no longer visualize as 
flesh and blood characters, but as names on 
a page or inscriptions on a memorial. It 
is the sort of thing that has made William 
Cullen Bryant the sombre, old, graybearded 
poet with never a boyhood to his credit, and 
turned all Southern gentlemen of rank into 
mint-julep drinking colonels with a black 
bow tie. 


Background of the Author 


John Bakeless is the ideal person, both 
by inheritance and training, to save Boone 
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from this false, if pleasant, kind of idealiza- 
tion; for he grew up in an environment full 
of frontier legend, and was educated in a 
college that prides itself in scholarly 
achievement. With singleness of purpose— 
to portray Daniel Boone as the master of 
the wilderness, a significant figure in the 
history of a period filled with hardships and 
hazards on every side, when friend and 
foe were often indistinguishable, when the 
daring of a true pioneer was needed to pre- 
pare the way for that westward expansion 
which eventually transformed a handful of 
colonies into a nation—Mr. Bakeless 
sympathetically develops his portrait, cov- 
ering the entire life of the man in logical 
divisions, and filling in the episodes with 
choice details that neither flatter nor dis- 
tort. He corrects many of the wrong im- 
pressions we have of Boone, such as the 
belief that he always wore a coonskin cap, 
but never attempts to cover up any of the 
old scout’s mistakes. To the delight of the 
reader, Mr. Bakeless includes some of 
Boone’s writing in its original spelling, a 
marvel of irregularity, almost Elizabethan 
in its hearty imperfections. 

As the biography progresses, we under- 
stand how Boone was able to gain his ends; 
for he believed that there were, like pedes- 
trians, only two kinds of scouts, the quick 
and the dead. His wit and forethought 
brought him triumphantly out of many a 
desperate situation in which a person less 
schooled in Indian psychology and the re- 
sources of the forest would have perished. 
He did not waste words, but used the 
language for its original purpose, to convey 
meaning, and not for rhetorical or dramatic 
effect. To discover his success, we have 
only to read the conversations between him 
and his associates, Indian or white, when he 
was trying to save himself from their 
clutches. 


Natural Style of Writing 


Mr. Bakeless’s style is admirably suited 
to the subject, utterly simple, and as nat- 
ural as a college boy writing his father for 
money. The following passage sets the 
key: “It was the spring of 1750 when 
Squire and Sarah Boone set off with their 
family. They had sold their land April 11, 
and on the first of May they started.” He 
writes in this easy manner throughout, im- 
parting a little humor here and there, as in 
this—“After forty, a man looks before he 
leaps—that is, if there is time, and an In- 
dian is not too close behind;” or this re- 
mark about the Osages trying to rob Boone 
—‘He picked up his rifle, and this early 
share-the-wealth movement came to an 
abrupt and violent end as the Indians fled.” 
The author, too, does not waste words, is 
never banal or perfunctory, nor addicted to 





gossipy asides or any of the other weak- 


nesses of modern biographers. The book is 
as well documented as a doctoral disserta- 
tion, but footnotes and all learned com- 
mentaries are thoughtfully tucked away in 
the back, where they need not be consulted 
unless one is interested in that form of 
literary torture as taught by the professors. 
“Master of the wilderness, Daniel 
Boone” will be enjoyed by all who would 
like to know more about some of the per- 
sonalities who helped in the making of 
America. 
Reviewed by WALTER E. MYERS, 
Reference Department, 
Illinois State Library. 





REFUGEES FROM NAZISM 


MANN, KLAUS AND ERIKA. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1939. 


Erika and Klaus Mann, the eldest child- 
ren of Thomas Mann, have written a power- 
ful book describing the migration of count- 
less refugees from Nazism. These refugees 
are the intellectuals of Germany, her most 
gifted people and the backbone of any na- 
tion. Carefully drawn portrait after portrait 
appears of the exiles. A few such excellent 
character studies are: Bruno Walter, Franz 
Werfel, Luise Rainer, Stefan and Arnold 
Zweig, Sigmund Freud, Elizabeth Bergner, 
Erich Maria Remarque, Marlene Dietrich, 
Ernst Lubitsch, Max Reinhardt, Albert 
Einstein, Lion Feuchtwanger, Vicki Baum, 
Ernst Toller, and finally an intimate study 
of their father, Thomas Mann, and their 
uncle, Heinrich Mann. 

What do these intellectuals believe Ger- 
many’s future to be? These great minds 
have a good deal to say about Germany’s 
chances in a non-Hitler Vaterland. 

There are adventurous stories and sad 
stories—suicides and tortures. These two 
children of Thomas Mann have given us 
the facts and not the fancies of Germany 
under Hitler’s barbarism. 

Reviewed by FoRREST NELSON, 

Circulation Records Dept. 
Illinois State Library. 


Escape to Life. 





LAST AUTOGRAPHED EDITION 


The Trovillion Private Press of Herrin, 
had in press Llewellyn Powys’ “A Baker’s 
Dozen” when news was received of Powys’ 
death (Dec. 2, in Switzerland). The edi- 
tion is limited to 493 copies (298 copies 
available in America) and is autographed. 
The autographed sheets were received from 
Powys two weeks before his death. “A 
Baker’s Dozen is a collection of miscellan- 
eous essays. 
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A NEW LIBRARY JOURNAL 


The long hoped for professional journal 
of the association of College and Reference 
Libraries made its debut at the Mid-Winter 
meeting of the American Library Associa- 
tion in Chicago, December 27-29. 


The purpose of this journal, as stated by 
its editorial committee, is (1) to “serve 
as the official medium of communication 
between the association and its subsections 
and their members; (2) to make available 
selected articles presented at conventions 
at which college and research librarians 
gather and publish other professionally 
significant articles; (3) to serve as a clear- 
ing house for educational, research, and 
library news of interest to college, univer- 
sity, and reference librarians; (4) to seek 
to bridge the gap between these librarians 
and the faculties, college administrators, 
and research workers whom they serve; 
(5) to integrate efforts of college, univer- 
sity, and reference librarians with those of 
kindred groups such as educational and 
research agencies and learned societies; (6) 
to review and abstract such books, pamph- 


lets, and current periodical literature as 
would be of interest to the personnel of 
the A. C. R. L.; (7) to seek to stimulate 
research and experimentation for the im- 
provement of the service and to publish the 
results and (8) to help to develop the A. 
C. R. L. into a strong and mature profes- 
sional organization.” 


The above sounds like an ambitious pur- 
pose but not an impossible one if everyone 
who is or should be a member of the asso- 
ciation would cooperate to make it a suc- 
cess. Such a journal has long been needed. 


The first issue contains among other 
items: symposiums (1) on the training of 
college and university librarians, (2) uni- 
versity library buildings, and (3) book buy- 
ing policies for college and university li- 
braries; also news from the field and notes 
on reference aids. 

The directory of members did not appear 
in the first issue as planned but will be in- 
cluded in a later issue. 

Reviewed by CLARA A. DAVIES, 

Chief, Catalog Department 
Illinois State Library. 
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* This list is printed with the permission 
of the author. A discussion of some of 
these titles appears in the December issue of 
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FROM OUR NOTE BOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 
to librarians and library trustees, jotted down by 
the staff of the Illinois State Library 








PRINTING ANNIVERSARIES 


Not only is 1940 the 500th anniversary 
of printing but it is also the 400th anni- 
versary of the first printing press set up in 
North America (Mexico City), and the 
300th anniversary of the first book printed 
in Colonial America (by Stephen Daye, at 
Cambridge). It has also been pointed out 
that just 250 years ago the first paper mill 
in the United States was established, and 
150 years ago was the death of Benjamin 
Franklin, one of America’s most illustrious 
printers. 

The part libraries can play is told in the 
article “The Library and This Anniversary 
of Printing,” by Romana Javitz, New York 
Public Library, in the January 6 issue of 
Publishers Weekly. This issue is devoted 
to the anniversary; any librarian making 
plans for a local celebration should have a 
copy of it. Address: The Publishers 
Weekly, 19th and Federal Sts., Camden, 
N. J. 

The Printing Anniversary Committee, 
headed by Frederic G. Melcher, has pre- 
pared a Manual available on request, con- 
taining information and suggestions helpful 
to those who would like to hold some sort 
of celebration and are in doubt as to what 


to do and how to go about it. Address: 
Will Ransom, Printing Anniversary Com- 
mittee, American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW POSTAGE STAMPS 


The new “Famous Americans” series of 
United States postage stamps is forthcoming. 
The stamps are to appear in seven classifi- 
cations—artists, authors, composers, educa- 
tors, inventors, poets, and scientists—and 
there will be five denominations in each 
set— lc, 2c, 3c, 5c and 10c. The author 
and poet groups were scheduled for Janu- 
ary 29. The inventor group will be last, 
October 28. 

Considering the amount of interest today 
in stamp collecting, librarians might make 
use of these issues in connection with book 
displays by or about these leaders. The 
first day sale of the stamp commemorating 
Jane Addams (10c brown) is scheduled for 
Chicago, April 26; the first day issue for 
Frances E. Willard (5c blue) for Evanston, 
March 28. 
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HOSPITAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


The Division of Library Instruction of 
the University of Minnesota announces that 
its course for the training of hospital libra- 
rians will be given for the fourth year during 
the spring quarter beginning April 1, 1940. 

The field for this specialized type of 
librarianship is steadily, even if slowly, 
opening up as evidenced by inquiries re- 
ceived from hospital administrators. Be- 
ginning salaries average from $85 to $100 
per month. 

The individual subjects of the course re- 
main the same as in other years: 

Hospital Libraries: Administration—3 

credits. 

Book Selection for Patients—3 credits. 

Work with Mental Patients—2 credits. 

Medical Reference—3 credits. 

Six Weeks’ Internship—4 credits. 

At present this is the only course in hos- 
pital librarianship leading to a degree in an 
accredited library school. All students who 
take this course for credit receive a special 
certificate authorized by the Regents of the 
University. 

Inquiries for further information should 
be made as soon as possible and should be 
addressed to Frank K. Walter, librarian, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR HOSPITAL LIBRARIANS 


A new quarterly, Booklist for Hospital 
Libraries was begun in January. It is a 
cooperative undertaking of the hospital li- 
braries committee of the A. L. A. and the 
American Hospital Association. It will 
take the place of the Hospital Booklist pub- 
lished by the latter organization and the 
semi-annual list of books for hospital use 
which has appeared in the A. L. A. Booklist 
for a number of years. 

Each issue, which will be mimeographed 
at first, will include reviews of about fifty 
carefully selected books, with indication of 
the types of patients for which the books 
are suited. There will be occasional special 
articles. 





WRITES ON HAITIAN PRESS 


Ralph T. Esterquest, University of IIli- 
nois Library, read a paper, “L’ Imprimerie 
Royal d’Hayti (1817-1819), a Little Known 
Royal Press of the Western Hemisphere,” 
before a joint session of the American 
Historical Association and Bibliographical 
Society of America, held in Washington, D. 
C., December 30. Material for the paper 
was gathered on his trip to the island of 
Haiti during the summer of 1937. 


McLEAN LIBRARIANS ORGANIZE 


Allan Laursen, librarian of the Buck 
Memorial Library, Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, was elected chairman 
of the McLean County Library Association 
at an organizational supper meeting, Thurs- 
day evening, February 1, in Bloomington. 
H. Vail Deale, of the Withers Public Li- 
brary, presided as temporary chairman at 
this first gathering of Bloomington-Normal 
librarians. 


Lucy Williams, librarian at the Blooming- 
ton High School, was elected vice-chairman 
of the newly-formed group; Mrs. John F. 
Plotnickv, an assistant librarian on the staff 
of the Illinois State Normal University 
Library, became secretary. Twenty-two li- 
brarians, representing six libraries in the 
community, were present at the supper. 
Libraries represented were: Withers Public 
Library of Bloomington, Normal Public, 
Illinois State Normal University Library, 
Buck Memorial Library, Bloomington High 
School, Normal Community High School 
and The McLean County Historical Society. 
It was the decision of the group that the 
organization should expand its original plan 
to include all of McLean county. 


Cooperation in purchasing, preservation 
of books and periodicals, the filming of 
newspapers, a union list of periodical hold- 
ings, were some of the things discussed by 
the librarians. A committee was appointed 
for the purpose of deciding what to do about 
the war materials that are coming in to the 
libraries. Eleanor Welch, librarian at Illi- 
nois State Normal University, and Elizabeth 
Abraham of the reference department of the 
Withers Public Library were named on this 
committee with Mr. Laursen. Publicity, 
national observances (such as Book Week, 
500th Anniversary of Printing, etc.) and 
library legislation were other topics men- 
tioned in connection with the objectives of 
organization. Meetings of the association 
will be held quarterly on the first Thursday 
of April, July, October and January. 





47 YEARS OF SERVICE 


A‘ter 47 years of service in the binding 
and mending department of the Peoria Pub- 
lic Library, Rachel Garrabrandt is retir- 
ing. The librarian, Earl W. Browning, said 
of Miss Garrabrandt and her work: “She’s 
retiring with the longest unbroken period 
of service of anyone that has ever been con- 
nected with our organization. Doesn’t that 
indicate pretty accurately what we think of 
her, and how much we'll miss her?” 


[39] 





